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The Lights Go Out in 


Czechoslovakia 


Y- THIS TIME only shameless party-liners and in- 
H curable innocents of the Henry Wallace type can 

profess to believe the communist version of the coup 
which has changed Czechoslovakia into a one-party totali- 
tarian state. The communist revolutionary technique has in 
fact worked so efficiently that party spokesmen have been 
cynically careless this time in trying to make their lies 
plausible. Remote control of strategy from Moscow, party 
management of the ministry of the interior and of the police, 
“action committees” in every town and factory, armed 
“workers’ militia” in Prague—all this has been applied so 
brilliantly as to make Hitler’s exploits of 1938-39 look like 
blundering amateurism. 


“The February revolution was not a workers’ rising against 
a reactionary regime. It was a coup undertaken by the un- 
challengeable masters of the state against a disorganized and 
rather incompetent opposition inside the government. The 
big man used a hammer to knock out the little fellow who 
had clenched his fist in the course of an argument. Maybe in 
the present state of Europe, the delicate equilibrium on which 
democracy depends could not have been sustained in Czecho- 
slovakia. Maybe the Czech Socialist and Social Democratic 
leaders were inept and irresponsible. But the fact remains 
* that, three weeks ago, Czechoslovakia was a country with 
civil liberties and parliamentary institutions. Today that is 
no longer true. When I said this to a young Communist he 
replied: ‘But it is such a small price to pay for a great leap 
forward to socialism.’ Such a small price? That, I believe, 
was the question which Jan Masaryk pondered by his father’s 
grave. (Jan Masaryk had visited his father’s grave alone 
two days before he killed himself.) By then, alas! the price 
had been paid, and he knew it was much too high.” 


So writes Richard Crossman in the New Statesman of 
March 20. He was in Prague when these events occurred. 
His testimony is the more valuable when one remembers 
how skillful and persistent Mr. Crossman and the New 
Statesman have been over the past three years in rationalizing 
. Soviet conduct and in putting the most damning interpreta- 
tion possible upon every action of the western democratic 
governments. 


JAN MASARYK 


We do not know exactly why Jan Masaryk was induced to 
lend the support of his great name to the communist coup 
in the first place and why, when it was too late, he changed 
his mind to repudiate by his suicide what had been done. 
We do not yet know exactly why the attitude of President 


(Continued on page 5) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: Mr. F. R. Scott is not completely accurate 
in his article on “One More Flag” in the March issue. A 
representative committee of the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
did report on the question. It considered a voluminous cor- 
respondence, publicly discussed the question of design, and 
declared itself “wholly in favor of a distinctive flag for the 
Province.” The report was discussed and approved by the 
Assembly itself on April 24, 1947. 

It is misleading to refer to this flag as a “French Union 
Jack.” Quebec’s whole objection to the Union Jack is not 
that it symbolizes “the Old England,” but that it is the flag 
of another nation. Considering it improper any longer to fly 
the emblem of British nationalism over her parliament build- 
ings, she has adopted a symbol of her own, a flag which has 
actually been used by the people for over forty years. It 
contains the fleur-de-lis for the same reason that the flag 
of Nova Scotia contains the thistle. But it is not, and never 
has been, the flag of any other nation or state. 

Gordon O. Rothney, Pointe Claire, P.Q. 


[F. R. Scott writes: Mr. Rothney is right in saying there 
was a committee, but it did not recommend any flag design 
to the legislature. On April 24, 1947, it reported that it 
had considered “a few” designs, and this is the last that 
was heard of the matter until the new flag was actually 
chosen. Moreover Mr. Chaloult’s motion that the fleur-de-lis 
should be immediately selected was ruled “irregular and not 
in conformity with the instructions of the House” (Journals 
of the Assembly, April 24, 1947). As for prior use in Quebec, 

. there was the same prior use of many other flags as all who 
have seen a Quebec holiday are aware.] 


The Editor: I am one of the people who believe that the 
‘composition of original Canadian music is in need of en- 
couragement. Apparently your Mr. Allan Sangster (“Music 
on the Air,’”’ January issue) believes otherwise. I refer to 


his superficial remarks on the premiére performance of 
Alexander Brott’s symphonic suite, From Sea To Sea. 
After some unfair comments directed at the Canadian 
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Broadcasting Corporation Mr. Sangster goes on to say, 
“ . .. most of the themes are duds. Canadian composers 
have, apparently, little gift and less respect for melody; 
almost any random sequence of notes passes with them for 
a theme. . .” and “ . . . a competent orchestra and some 
striking orchestration were expended on almost nothing. . .” 
Since all the melodies used were derived either from the 
authentic folk-music, or were based on the individual musical 
idioms (Scottish, Quebecois, Slavic, Indian, etc.) of the 
people living in the five regions of Canada, does Mr. Sangster 
consider, then, that such folk-music is “dud?” 

Mr. Sangster also seems to believe that “not much can be 
done with a theme in three minutes.” I suggest he listen 
again to some of the world’s masterpieces of music wherein 
composers have done just that. I’m sure that men like 
Schubert and Chopin allowed their themes to sing without 
the benefit of a stop-watch to gauge the time-limit for good 
music, arbitrarily set by your critic. It’s interesting to note 
that after he heartily condemned Alexander Brott’s From 
Sea To Sea Mr. Sangster pulls in his critical horns by saying 
“Too much emphasis cannot be given to the fact that these 
works should be heard again—not once but several times.” 
Then he proceeds to nullify completely his initial sweeping 
disapproval by admitting “one hearing is not enough, either 
for critical analysis or lay appreciation.” 

I agree with Mr. Sangster when he asks, “Why are not 
works of this calibre recorded and re-broadcast at least three 
times in the year following their original presentation?” I 
agree because I believe that From Sea To Sea is an important 
contribution to the evolution of Canadian music. By all 
means let Mr. Sangster be critical, but let him also be con- 
sistent, detailed; let him also show a sense of perspective 
in the admittedly difficult task of evolving an individually- 
Canadian language in music—music that attempts to depict 
this country and its people. Furthermore, let him be fair 
to composers who have the courage to tackle such man-sizee 
works. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation deserves whole- 
hearted support and a great deal of credit for letting us hear 
new music by native composers and Mr. Sangster’s remarks 
about the C.B.C. “thrusting” these compositions on “the 
defenceless air” is a piece of writing which will not stand 
up to analysis. 

Mrs. M. Good, Montreal, P.Q. 


[Mr. Sangster writes: Can there be just a trace of section- 
alism here? Surely the most significant thing in Mrs. Good’s 
letter is her anger with me for my poor opinion of Mr. Brott’s 
work. She takes no account whatever of my pleasure in Mr. 
Kaufmann’s music. Canadians are notoriously a people who 
cannot take it; the only criticism acceptable to them is praise. 
When one tries to be honest, detailed, and genuinely critical, 
and in that effort has to give an unflattering opinion, one 
gives offense and is called superficial or worse. If one leans 
over backwards in trying to be fair, if one admits something 
less than omniscience, one is accused of pulling in one’s 
horns and of nullifying one’s own statements. 

The critic is not concerned with nationalism—except to 
know that it is the worst possible basis on which to try and 
create good art of any kind. He is not concerned with the 
source of thematic material, except (in this case) to point 
out: (a) That folk music themes are not always the best 
for symphonic composition; (b) That a great deal depends 
on the treatment given them by the symphonic composer. 
Nor is he concerned with the composer’s courage in tackling 
works of magnitude. He is properly concerned only with 
the final result, with what he hears, and with its relative 
value when compared with the best in its own field.] 
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Hritish Maturity 


The British government’s recent decision to bar com- 
munists and fascists from positions where they might “affect 
the security of the state” is a significant move made necessary 
by the growing aggressiveness of the Soviet Union. The 
British people have, for generations, nurtured and developed 
the western concept of civil liberties. They have accepted as 
a necessary development of mankind the concept of the sub- 
mission of the state to an international authority. This ban 
has been undertaken to secure for the future these concepts 
which are deeply rooted in the British people. 


With the overthrow of the government of Czechoslovakia, 
the seventh veil has been flung aside and it has become 
clear that when the communists speak of international 
security they mean Russian security, and that when they 
speak of the democratic will of the people being secured, 
they mean the institution of the police state. They must 
therefore be regarded by all sensible men as a potentially 
treasonable group in any society where they are not in con- 
trol. Those who would take issue with this statement must 
at this stage in world history be considered to be either good 
party members who know exactly what they are doing or 
misguided persons for whom there is no hope. 


The Labor government of Great Britain has stated that 
every effort would be made to maintain the communists 
affected. in useful work where the security of the state is 
not involved. In this action they have created a mature 
political pattern which should fill progressive people with a 
sense of pride and renewed hope—a political pattern which 
one dolefully wishes the United States and Canada would 
emulate. 


8 8 

Imperialism 

Recently Guatemala, in Central America, mobilized troops 
and closed its border in a threatening move aimed at British 
Honduras, which has been a British colony sifce 1638, but 
to which Guatemala now lays claim. At the same time 
Argentina has been making similar moves in the direction 
of the Falkland Islands, and both Argentina and Chile have 
been attempting to muscle the British out of a part of the 
Antarctic continent administered from the Falkland Islands, 


& the reported reason being that the rumor has got around of 
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the presence of uranium there. All the techniques of a sabre- 
rattling campaign are being employed: appeals to nationalist 
prejudice against European colonies founded on American 
soil, attempts to use the machinery of the Pan-American 
Union, rejections of protests and proposals for arbitration, 
references to the Monroe Doctrine (which does not apply, 
as it specifically excludes European colonies established 
before 1823), and so on. Argentina in particular realizes 
that in spite of the fascist cast of her government, the great 
powers will go to almost any lengths to curry favor with 
her: United States because she is in the American sphere, 
Russia because she is a potential threat to America, Britain 
because she is sitting on top of a big pile of food. 


Whatever one thinks of the record of British imperialism, 
there is certainly no moral case for the desire of Guatemala 
and the rest to grab all the contiguous territory that they 
feel they can get away with grabbing. What is disturbing in 
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the situation is the obvious relish with which the Latin- 
American republics are playing the game of Realpolitik, 
considering that up until a few years ago they looked like 
one of the few spots on earth genuinely interested in peaceful 
foreign relations. The world is trying to outgrow this game, 
and while the attempts of a tiny country like Guatemala 
to play it may be considered more or less comic, countries 
which either are now or are potentially world powers present 
a different problem. They may reply that it is easy for the 
present great powers to be indignant about aggressive im- 
perialism on the part of younger countries now that they 
themselves have reaped all the benefits of such a policy in 
the past. The same thing was said when the Italians invaded 
Ethiopia. It is still true that aggressive imperialism is now 
a sign of political immaturity, and one wonders just how 
long it will take the human race to realize that crime does 
not pay. 


Bread Futures 


The international wheat agreement is an experimental be- 
ginning in planned distribution of the world’s food, and may 
prove to be a firm step toward the establishment of world 
order. Argentina (reportedly selling wheat for as much as 
$5 a bushel) and the Soviet Union chose not to participate, 
but three other major wheat exporters, Canada, the United 
States and Australia, and thirty-three importing countries 
entered into a five-year pact. The number of participants 
accounts only partly for the wide, and widening, gap between 
agreed floor and ceiling prices. The 50-cent spread in 
1948-49 ($2 and $1.50) widens at the rate of 10 cents a 
year to 90 cents ($2 and $1.10) in 1952-53. A more im- 
portant reason for the faltering bargain is that the parties 
are agreeing to trade in the future an x for a y. Next year’s 
wheat and next year’s dollars are both unknown quantities, 
and the wheat and the dollars of the succeeding four years 
are increasingly unpredictable. 


Who would venture to forecast world wheat production 
and supply five years hence? Or, given that information, 
would forecast the value, supply and distribution of U.S. 
dollars? The agreement is in terms of No. 1 Northern Mani- 
toba wheat and U:S. dollars, but that does not mean that 
the exporters are all going to deliver No. 1 Northern and 
presumably it does not mean that the importers are all 
going to make payment in U:S. dollars. These details are 
not available, but the importing countries do not seem to 
have taken any long chance in undertaking to pay at least 
$1.50 next year. On the contrary, even with the prospect 
of increased wheat supplies, the exporting countries seem 
to have made an immediate sacrifice in accepting a $2 ceiling. 
Canada has been selling about two-thirds of her exportable 
surplus to Britain at $1.55 ($2 next year), but has been 
getting the Chicago price for the other third. It is true that 
the importing countries are promising floors in the uncertain 
years ahead, but there well might be doubt about the ability 
of some of the more important of them to make good their 
promises. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these wheat and 
dollar traders met under that spreading sugar-maple tree 
known as E.R.P. Both the wheat agreement and E.R.P. are 
five-year plans. The long-sought wheat agreement material- 
ized when it became apparent that the United States congress 
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would help Europe. The fact that the traders met in Wash- 
ington (in London last year they were unsuccessful), ‘the 
non-participation of Argentina and the Soviet Union, and 
the generosity and confidence of the exporters suggest that 
the wheat agreement is essentially a recovery measure, if not 
a part of E.R.P. itself. 

International planning of commodity distribution is 
heavily dependent on a stable monetary unit—a U.S. dollar 
made available through an E.R.P. plan or a world monetary 
unit. Nevertheless, Canadian wheat farmers have played a 
major role in bringing about this agreement. In the United 
States the government may absorb any loss on export wheat, 
but Canadian farmers will get only the agreement ceiling 
price for their whole crop (including domestic consumption). 
Their agreement with Britain has been the model for this 
agreement. Their demonstrated willingness to take less than 
the world price has made a dream come true. 


For Whom is Bell's Toll? 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada is Exhibit A in 
the case for private enterprise. It has earned that position. 
It is prosperous, its service to the public is admirable, and 
its relations with its employees are excellent. 

But that these qualities are no sure protection for private 
ownership was demonstrated in the house of commons when 
a bill was introduced to allow Bell to increase its capital to 
500 million dollars. CCF opposition could be taken for 
granted; but the attack on the bill was led by John R. Mac- 
Nicol and T. L. Church of the Progressive-Conservative 
Party. They, as experts on the resources of this country, were 
alarmed at the possibility that the model company might 
grow too big to be controlled; as Canadians, they want 
Canada rather than American capitalists to run our public 
utilities. 

The Bell Telephone is a partial monopoly in Canada, 
effectively controlled by American capital (even though that 
capital constitutes less than 20 per cent of the total), and 
buying its equipment largely from its own subsidiary, 
Northern Electric. A clause in the bill under consideration 
confirms its rights in providing various radio services, in- 
cluding television. Mr. Coldwell pointed to this clause as a 
serious gap in public control of radio. The whole vast 
machine is an obvious candidate for public ownership, not 
because the present owners have failed, but because its 
service is now essential to the people at large. Mr. Church, 
who when he is not entangled in his Union Jack is a thorough- 
going liberal, sees this clearly. 

The lesson is that public ownership of public utilities is 
not socialism; it is simply good management of resources. 
Many members of all parties have yet to learn this lesson. 
But at least two Progressive Conservative M.P.’s from Tory 
Toronto understand it. 


Operation Smokescreen 


The parliamentary prices inquiry seems to be getting no- 
where slowly. The diversionary character of the operation 
becomes more apparent. An illustration was the request 
for direction from the chairman, a member of the govern- 
ment, made of the president of the Canadian Association 
of Consumers. The latter said that a thorough inquiry into 
milk prices should have precedence over an inquiry into 
meat prices. The fact is that the dominion has control over 
meat prices, but none over milk prices, other than the power 
to pay a subsidy. It is also a fact that in the province of 
Ontario there has been an exhaustive study of milk prices. 
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The essential facts would not be very different in other 
provinces. The Wells report in Ontario indicates that the 
only hope of substantial savings in the milk industry lies in 
municipal distribution, but the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers has not put its weight behind that suggestion. 

The Association and the parliamentary prices committee 
seem to be interesting themselves in food prices at the ex- 
pense of such industrial commodities as fuel and clothing. 
The increasing prices of textiles, resulting from the exclusion 
of British and U.S. textiles and the protection of an un- 
economic Canadian industry, needs some publicity. The 
committee could well widen its inquiry to cover too the many 
big-margin industrial lines which enter only indirectly into 
the cost of living. Take, as an example, typewriters. Com- 
panies using twenty or more typewriters (any make) buy 
them more cheaply than the little fellows—for instance, 
$205-$210 machines for $165-$170, but there is still a worth- 
while profit in the latter price. Industrial price structures 
are crying for publicity, but the parliamentary committee’s 
investigation of food prices has brought out little that an 
excess profits tax or a graded corporate income tax would 
not remedy. Unfortunately, the inquiry has diverted at- 
tention from the demand for consumer subsidies and heavier 
corporation taxation. 


Second-class Citizens 


The house of commons decreed on March 15 that nearly 
twenty thousand Canadians should be treated as second- 
class citizens for another year. The injustice of the treatment 
meted out to the Japanese-Canadians during the war has 
been argued many times. The government’s answer then 
was that it could not take any chances in the wartime 
emergency. The war has now been over for three and a half 
years, but the government insists that it cannot yet permit 
Japanese-Canadians to return to the British Columbia coast 
or to obtain fishing licenses. 


The restrictive measures form part of the government’s 
“Continuation of Transitional Measures Act” which deals 
with a wide variety of controls. One section forbids Canad- 
ians of Japanese ancestry from travelling or taking up 
residence within one hundred miles of the western coast; they 
can enter this territory only on an R.C.M.P. permit. An- 
other section bans them from engaging in fishing or working 
on vessels off the British Columbia coast. In the debate in 
the house of commons the government did not even attempt 
to defend its action in terms of security. Labor Minister 
Mitchell’s excuses sounded feeble in view of the fact that the 
United States had withdrawn all such wartime restrictions 
over three years ago. 

It is true that the government has gradually removed a 
large number of restrictions, and that these two are extended 
only until March 31, 1949. It may therefore be argued 
that the year’s delay is not very serious since most of the 
Japanese-Canadians are now satisfactorily resettled and few 
of them will wish to return to the coast. However, the weight 
of the restrictions is not the issue. That any restrictions 
are allowed to continue is proof that Canada regards the 
Japanese-Canadians as second-class citizens. 

The draft of an International Bill of Rights prepared by 
the United Nations Commission on Human Rights specifies 
in Article 9: “Subject to any general laws adopted in the 
interest of national welfare or security, there shall be liberty 
of movement and free choice of residence within the borders 
of each state,” and in Article 24: “There shall be equal 
opportunity of access to all vocations and professions not 
having public character.” The restrictions on Japanese- 
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Canadians are a clear violation of these principles. They 
cannot be explained on any other basis than that of racial 
discrimination. In extending them the government was ap- 
peasing the Canadian racists, typified by Tom Reid, who 
declared: “As long as I have breath in my body I will keep 
fighting in this house of commons to see that the heritage 
which belongs to Canadians should be returned to the white 
people.” 


Editorial Change 


With this issue of The Canadian Forum Mr. G. M. A. 
Grube completes his second term of service as editor. The 
present literary editor, Mr. Northrop Frye, is assuming the 
post of managing editor. 


Thambprints 


On recommendation of its board, the Toronto Public 
Library has bought one copy of the Kinsey report on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male (retail price, $7.50), for its 
reference, or chained-book department, and in spite of num- 
erous signed requests from local citizens, no copies whatever 
for its circulating department. On what grounds was this 
decision made? Circulating libraries, as well as reference 
libraries, should serve all citizens who contribute to their 
support; and if the public library is an educational in- 
stitution, it should make reliable information on all sub- 
jects available to the average citizen. According to this 
particular library’s rules, adolescents who have reached the 
age of fifteen, or are in secondary schools, may use the 
adult department of the circulating library. It does not 
seem reasonable that the average tax-paying adult should be 
deprived of easy access to any book merely because minors 
have access to the same department of the library. 


* * * a 


Now that the movies have taken to designating certain 
films as “Adult Entertainment,” one wonders if that phrase 
could not be used instead for genuinely superior pictures, 
as a guide to discriminating movie-goers and a warning to 
the rest? Then those other pictures could be labelled 
‘“‘Adulterous Entertainment,” which is what is meant any- 
way. 

* * * * 

Mr. King must have heard the news from Eire with mixed 
feelings. A competitor in the long-distance premiership race 
has had a setback, but the event carries a reminder that not 
all tenures of office are eternal. Anyway, let’s hope it won’t 
take a five-party coalition under John Bracken to replace 
Father William. 

* * * & 


The Ontario government has announced that it will adopt 
the federal labor code when it is passed at Ottawa. What 
a pity that this co-operative attitude cannot be carried over 
into other fields of Dominion-provincial relations! Or is 
the field of labor relations one in which his experience has 
been so unfortunate that Premier Drew prefers that some- 
one. else shall take the responsibility—and the blame? 





The Canadian Forum is an independent journal of pro- 
gressive democratic opinion. The opinions expressed in 
signed articles are not necessarily those of the editors, 
and the editors speak only for themselves. 
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Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from page 1) 


Benes throughout has been so weak and passive, culminating 
in his submitting to the obscene indignity of standing silent 
at Masaryk’s funeral while the conqueror Gottwald used the 
occasion to deliver a lying tirade against the friends of 
Benes and Masaryk. We do not know why the non-com- 
munist parties perpetrated the childish manoeuvre of re- 
signing their seats in the cabinet, thereby giving the Com- 
munists the opportunity to seize control of the cabinet con- 
stitutionally. We do not know, though we can guess, why 
the Social Democratic party showed itself in the crisis, as 
Social Democratic parties have been showing themselves 
over so much of the continent, so divided and futile, and why 
it collapsed so easily in the rush of its members to get on to 
the communist band-wagon. (Isn’t it about time that the 
Canadian CCF studied a little more intently what happens 
to Social Democratic parties in times of crisis if they haven’t 
eliminated their fellow-travellers beforehand?) Back of all 
these events, it is clear, lay the unanimous Czech belief that 
the real danger threatening the revived independent Czech 
state is a revival of Germany, and that it must depend on 
Russia even now when the danger from Germany is non- 
existent. 

The extraordinary thing about the whole business is that 
it was so completely bloodless. The bloodletting begins only 
now when the Communists proceed to solidify the “people’s 
state” by liquidating ‘fascist reactionaries” and “traitorous 
conspirators with western capitalist enemies.” Apparently 
most commentators are prepared to put it down to the credit 
of President Benes and of the other leaders who gave in so 
easily that they were anxious to spare the lives of their 
fellow-countrymen. But similar arguments for non-resistance 
may be plausibly used in other countries if the February 
revolution in Prague sets off a chain reaction across 
Europe. And if there are not people somewhere who believe 
that it is better to die on your feet than to live on your 
knees, how is freedom to be saved? 

Still, it does not lie with us in the west to criticize the 
Czechs. In 1938, the two chief western powers who had 
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treaty obligations to Czechoslovakia to think of, not to 
mention their own security, abandoned her to Henlein and 
his big boss in Berlin. In 1948, she had already been 
abandoned by the two chief western powers at Teheran and 
Yalta and Potsdam to Gottwald and his big boss in Moscow. 

Let us console ourselves in our present acute state of 
jitters by reflecting that what has happened is only that 
Stalin has demonstrated to us that Czechoslovakia is in the 
Soviet sphere of influence, and that he has also demonstrated 
to us what Soviet one-party democracy really means. The 
capacity of the North American mind for innocence about 
the facts of life is one of the continuing marvels of creation. 
Now we all have reason to be grateful to Uncle Joe for his 
pointed object-lesson explaining the facts about the federation 
of police states in the Russian co-prosperity sphere. 

Apart from this, the most significant feature of the events 
in Czechoslovakia is the place which they occupy in the 
time-table of the moves and counter-moves that have marked 
the ever-intensifying crisis of the past year. On March 12, 
1947, President Truman enunciated the Truman Doctrine 
of containment of communism. On June 5 Secretary Mar- 
shall followed this with his proposal for American economic 
aid to European recovery. This, for the first time since the 
end of the war, gave the initiative into the hands of the 
western leaders. Russia countered on July 3 by boycotting 
the Marshall Plan, and her satellites quickly followed her 
lead. On September 22 sixteen western European nations ap- 
proved a blueprint for a European Recovery Program; Russia 
replied on October 5 by announcing the Cominform. On 
November 17 President Truman asked Congress for interim 
European aid. In late November and December communist 
unions launched large-scale strikes in Italy and France in 
an effort to sabotage and discredit E.R.P. On January 22 
Mr. Bevin proposed a west-European union, including west- 
ern Germany, thus showing that the initiative still remained 
in western hands. Russia countered this on February 25 
by the coup in Czechoslovakia and by moves in Finland. 

The hopeful and also the dangerous feature of the situation 
is that the Soviet leaders are obviously frightened by the 
prospect of the success of the Marshall Plan. Their fear is 
so extreme and pathological that they are liable this summer 
to take steps outside their own sphere of influence from which 
it will be impossible to draw back short of war. They struck 
in Czechoslovakia because the tide was running against them 
there. Communists were losing out to the Socialists in the 
factories and to the other parties of the countryside. It was 
necessary to forestall possible unfavorable results in the 
coming election. What will they do in Italy and France? 

The Czech coup has galvanized the western European 
governments into energetic action toward military and 
economic union. But it is clear that military alliances among 
them, spreading out from the nuclear five-power alliance 
of Britain, France and the Benelux countries, are an in- 
effective instrument to meet the particular technique of 
communist aggression with which they are threatened this 
summer. It is not an invasion by Russian armies that they 
have to face, but the assault of revolution or civil war 
manipulated by the communist state-within-the-state. It is 
clear also that the plans for economic co-operation and 
integration, however vigorously carried out and however 
vigorously supported by American E.R.P. aid, will work too 
slowly to ward off this danger of immediate aggression from 
inside. Evidently American economic help, slowly building 
up a healthier economy in western Europe and so under- 
mining the temptation to European workers to vote com- 
munist, is not enough by itself. 

But American power outside the economic realm is still 
potential rather than actual. What can American flat-tops 
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in Italian harbors do if the Italian people on April 18 vote 
a communist government into office or split their votes so 
badly that a communist-controlled coalition government be- 
comes almost inevitable? The peoples of Italy and France 
will have to show the determination to save themselves by 
rooting out communists from strategic positions in the civil 
service, in the army and police, and in the trade unions, 
and then by voting intelligently against extremists both on 
the left and on the right. Are they capable of doing this 
in time? Frank H. Underhill. 


Letter From London 
Stella <  SR | 


®&THERE WAS A TIME when one could turn for escape 
from political and economic crisis to the dream world of 
films. Today the motion picture industry of England is of 
the very stuff of political economy. When Mr. Eric John- 
ston, American movie potentate, comes here to talk shop, 
it is with our Foreign Secretary and our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he talks, in the presence of the United States 
Ambassador. 


The ordinary cinema-going public is still only vaguely 
aware of crisis in the film business. The fact that only one 
new feature picture is being shown in London’s West End 
is unlikely to provoke much reaction in Bradford, York- 
shire. . . yet. The movie, in practice if not by design, is a 
form of entertainment which appeals largely to the undis- 
criminating and the uninformed. Of the great mass of fans 
who can reel off the titles of every piece featuring their 
favorite stars only a very, very small minority can tell at 
sight whether a sequence was filmed in the open or against 
a backcloth on the set. Still less can they judge how much 
a film cost to make, whether it was worth it, and how far 
extravagant production may spoil their chances of seeing 
more and better films. 


The position in Britain is this. In a bid to reduce dollar 
expenditure, the Government imposed a 75 per cent cut on 
the profits foreign distributors could take out of the country. 
Hollywood retorted with a ban on British distribution of 
new films, in the belief that no bread at all is better than 
a quarter of a loaf. At the same time consumer resistance 
to British films was organized in the United States. So that 
English films cannot readily supplement their earnings in- 
side Britain with the dollar proceeds of showings in America. 
It would appear to be a golden opportunity for British 
studios to make more films, more efficiently, to fill the stand- 
ard double-feature bills of most suburban and provincial cine- 
mas. But it is not quite so simple as that. A large proportion 
of studios geographically British are financially American, 
owned and controlled by the Hollywood groups whose out- 
put is not now reaching British screens. It is not altogether 
surprising that they should be unwilling to make enough 
movies here to keep the products of their parent concerns 
off the British market. Though to hear some talk about the 
“punitive” tax one would think it was really an ideological 
question and not plain save-or-starve economics. 


No less an authority than Tom O’Brien, M.P., general 
secretary of the National Association of Theatrical and Kine 
Employees, asserts moreover that British feature films can- 
not recover their production costs on the home market. The 
Government’s good intention to save dollars, he says, has 
actually had the opposite effect; while it has unintentionally 
torpedoed the home industry, not one dollar has been saved. 
Come what may, he concludes, we must have a certain num- 
ber of American films to keep the British cinemas running. 
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Well, of course, nobody here has any objection to some 
American films. I have never had much time for the attitude 
of “my country, right or wrong.” But I find even more 
exasperating the pose of the other fellow’s country, right 


or wrong. Thete. exists_an inverted. snobbery which tends 
to ee ed ican_as_a subject for admiration 
the-cinema, this-mentality.. expresses itself_in 

the SB se, can’t s nd British films,” a throw-back 
e days wi were Ccoarse~and slick 





welcome the elaborate extravagances of the Rank combine 
because they believe them to be modelled on American 
methods. They do not realize that prestige pictures made for 
breaking into the American market may bring in little or 
no hard cash, despite the exuberant superlatives of American 
critics. A British trade journal recently reported that one 
highly successful film had earned $400,000, of which the 
producer’s cut was $400—the rest went in publicity and 
distribution costs. 


In many circles, however, the disappearance of most 
American-type films, whether native Hollywood or home- 
made, would be warmly approved. For noisy vulgarity, 
i ae Tagg, 9 ew For sheér puerile drivelling ‘it 
is unbeatable. I saw last week, as second feature to a witty 
English comedy (said to have been made by the Gains- 
borough studios for well under half a million dollars), the 
all-time worst in American teen-age dramas. It was obvious 
‘Keep death off the roads” exhortation, a theme we should 
have treated as a documentary of ten to fifteen minutes 
duration. This thing went on for an hour, complete with 
youth slaying best friend and injuring own mother and 
fantastic court scenes of father haranguing judge on his 
(father’s) blameworthiness. It seemed calculated to show 
all the spoilt, precocious, antisocial characteristics of Am- 
erican youth and the chronic irresponsibility and inability- 
to-learn-by-experience of American parents. The most de- 
pressing aspect of it was the list of credits (and the re- 
flection that directors, technicians and performers should 
publicly associate themselves with such a futile waste of 
time, talent and material). The refreshing thing was the 
way the London teen-agers in the cheap seats shrieked with 
laughter at the moralizing and derisively prompted the teen- 
age actors in the sexy interludes. 


The Projection of the American way_of life i in most Holly- 
wood. offerings is not.doing. American prestige ~heré much 
good outsi e the spiv class. And to judge from the new 
movies we aie not going to-see (of which an enterprising 
daily is publishing synopses with stills—and blurbs) the 
dollar crisis came in the nick of time to save American 
prestige from total collapse. One curious and unexpected 
result of dollar stringency is that, through the revival of old 
films to fill empty screens, the Americans are earning a bonus 
on features which have already paid their way on this side 
years ago. One that is coining money is Mrs. Miniver, the 
wartime propaganda piece launched to stimulate “anglo- 
philia” among U.S. citizens. I personally found the Minivers, 
with their various American accents, totally unacceptable. 
I should say it is typical of the better Hollywood efforts 
produced for American audiences and shipped here to collect 
additional profits. What sort of reception would be accorded 
in the United States to a British screen version of American 
small-town characters speaking in the assorted accents of 
a dozen English counties I shudder to imagine. 


When the House of Lords debated the Cinematograph 
Films Bill, Lord Rosebery was concerned that Scots 
audiences could not understand English films employing 
a Lancashire accent. And Lord Hawke suggested that if 
British actors and actresses wished to be understood by 
overseas audiences, they must speak more clearly and not 
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drop their voices on the last syllable of their words, I 
wondered if either of their Lordships had shared my diffi- 
culties with the Brooklyn dialect or sat like me through 
twenty minutes or so of the Dead End Kids before be- 


ginning to divine the sense of their alien speech. Self- 
criticism seems to be about as evenly distributed as dollar 
resources in the movie world. 


However, the revival of successful films, American or 
British, giving ex-service folk and others a chance to catch 
up on past releases, is a stopgap policy. It cannot indefinitely 
fill the large pre-release houses. The once-a-week public is 
bound to realize soon that new films are not coming along 
at anything like once a week. A leading film critic says 
that finance is responsible for idle British studios. The 
busy ones, he claims, are those of the big Rank organiza- 
tion. The small independent producers cannot find backers 
in view of the doubtful American market. Small wonder 
the financiers are scared, when it is reported that Rank lost 
eight million dollars making pictures last year. 


The Association of Cine-Technicians, a trade union of 
producers and directors as well as cameramen and cutters, 
would like the Government to requisition empty studios 
and to build up a film bank to finance production. These 
measures, it is felt, would give work to many technicians 
now stood off, and stem the further dispersal of trained 
personnel who are essential to the very survival of the in- 
dustry. In the House of Commons, too, members blamed 
the topsy-turvydom of private enterprise for the diminution 
of studio activity at a time when films are most needed. 
There is bound to be a general welcome for the Joint Pro- 
duction Committee which is to meet later this month under 
the chairmanship of Harold Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade. 


Mr. Johnston certainly chose a moment to come here 
when parliament is conscious of the film crisis. An op- 
position speech in the House of Lords by the Conservative 
Viscount Swinton should not be without interest to the 
President of the U.S. Motion Picture Association. The noble 
lord hoped that the film emergency was temporary and that 
the American impasse would be solved. The Opposition, 
he declared, would stand solidly behind the Government in 
the action they had taken in this matter, and, he added, if 
this was clearly understood it would be much easier to 
reach a solution which would be mutually advantageous to 
both countries. London, England, March, 1948. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Vol. 3, No. 31, April, 1923, The Canadian Forum. 

. . ever since Confederation there has been a steady 
stream of population, both native-born and immigrant, flow- 
ing from Canada to the United States. Mute witness to the 
lack of stability in our economic conditions, it suggests that 
before assuming a stimulated immigration to be the cure for 
present troubles, we should look to the foundations of our 
domestic life, and carefully put our house in order. . . 
Fundamentally, the problem is not how to secure but how 
to retain population. 
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Indonesia in Transition 
p. van Noordwijh 


®TO MANY CANADIANS the course of the struggle be- 
tween the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia must 
be rather puzzling. Every few months the papers announce 
a new armistice, and very often this is followed shortly by 
reports of new fighting. To those who know something more 
about politics in the Netherlands the situation is even more 
puzzling, for how can a government, half of whose cabinet 
ministers are democratic-socialists (including the Minister 
for Overseas Territories) pursue a policy which seems little 
less imperialistic than that of its predecessors? This article 
does not pretend to give complete information—it is difficult 
to obtain, even in the Netherlands—but a brief survey 
may help Canadians to form an opinion about this problem, 
which merits mention as a part of the general development 
toward self-government in Asia, as a parallel of the events 
in India, and as a major issue of the general elections taking 
place in the Netherlands this year. 


A geographical survey of the territory concerned shows 
that if the Indonesian archipelago were laid on Europe it 
would stretch from Ireland to the Black Sea, and from Rome 
northward to the White Sea. Java is almost as big as 
England, and has a larger population: forty-seven millions in 
1939, or 931 per square mile (Canada 3; the United States 
43). The length of the archipelago along the equator equals 
the distance from Halifax to Vancouver. The total land area 
is about a quarter of that of the United States, or fifty times 
that of the Netherlands. 


This vast area carries a population of seventy-three million 
people, in all stages of civilization from the Stone Age to 
modern industry, and consisting of several races, each with 
their own language and traditions. In Java we find mainly 
the Javanese, Sundanese, and Madurese races while the 
smaller eastern islands are inhabited by several races be- 
longing to the Malayo-Polynesian family. In addition there 
are some two million Chinese scattered all over the islands. 
The vastness of the territory, the many different stages of 
civilization,-and the mutually contrasting interests of the 
various races do not facilitate the solution of the political 
problem. 


The early history of the Indonesian archipelago does not 
concern us here. Not until 1596 did the first ships from 
the Netherlands sight Java. Shortly after this the “United 
East Indian Company” was founded in the Netherlands to 
trade with the natives, and trade remained the sole objective 
of the Dutch for the next two hundred years. After this 
company had gone bankrupt at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and its rights and possessions had been taken over 
by the state, the Netherlands government gradually extended 
its authority over the islands, with the exception of northern 
Borneo, western Timor, and eastern New Guinea. By trial 
and error a colonial system was built up which was praised 
by colonial experts all over the world. Of course there was 
(as elsewhere) exploitation of the natives. Many millions 
of guilders gained in the sugar, tea, tobacco, rubber, and 
quinine plantations and in the oil fields of Sumatra and 
Borneo flowed into the pockets of capitalists in the Nether- 
lands. But it would be unjust to ignore the many measures 
taken by the Netherlands East Indian government to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indonesians, such as by building 
irrigation works, fighting disease, improving agricultural 
technique, and stimulating home industry in the densely 
populated parts. The fact that the population of. Java was 
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able to increase from five million in 1900 to forty-seven 
million in 1939 without any serious famine is significant! 


As a reaction to the colonial system the idea of a so-called 
“ethical policy” was developed in the Netherlands: roughly 
after 1880, arguing that it was the task of the Netherlands 
people to develop Indonesia for its own sake, not for profit. 
{n Batavia somewhat later a number of economists, poli- 
ticians, and teachers formed the “Stuw” group (“Push” 
group), to achieve this policy by co-operation with the 
Indonesians on a basis of equality. The present Minister for 
Overseas Territories, Jonkman, was a member of this group, 
and the lieutenant governor-general, Dr. H. J. Van Mook, 
sympathized with it. 

During World War I the nationalist movement received 
a strong stimulus and when, shortly after the war, the Nether- 
lands’ governor-general promised some degree of self-govern- 
ment the future looked rosy. But unfortunately the govern- 
ment in The Hague did not approve of his views, and under 
his successor nothing came of them. It is true that a 
“Volksraad” (people’s council) was instituted, consisting of 


- thirty Indonesians, twenty-five Netherlanders, and five repre- 


sentatives of racial minorities, but the members were ap- 
pointed by the government, and this body had no legislative 
power: its task was to advise the governor-general. 


The period between World War I and II was marked by 
a growing nationalist movement, repeatedly suppressed by 
the Netherlands government, and partly appeased by 
promises which were not fulfilled. Education of the masses 
was promised—but was postponed by the excuse of lack 
of funds. When the nationalist movement prepared to take 
the matter into its own hands, it was hindered from doing 
so. The nationalist parties were shadowed by the secret 
police. From time to time a nationalist party would be de- 
clared illegal, and its leading members arrested; then a 
new party would be formed, which would be prohibited in 
turn. The best known party was the “‘Sarekat Islam” under 
the leadership of Sukarno, who was sent to a concentration 
camp in New Guinea in 1929. Even Sutan Shahrir, a na- 
tionalist who ardently believed in co-operation between 
Indonesians and Netherlanders, shared the fate of many 
others in being arrested and sent without trial to this camp. 
Later he was allowed to settle in one of the small eastern 
islands but he was completely liberated by the Japanese only 
in 1942. A study of this period will make it clear why so 
many of the Indonesian nationalists have little faith in 
promises made by the Netherlands government,—a fact 
which is all the more tragic because the postwar governments 
in the Netherlands, in contrast with their predecessors, cer- 
tainly have an open eye for legitimate Indonesian claims. 


In 1936 the Volksraad presented the so-called “Sutardjo- 
petition” to the governor-general. This was certainly not an 
extravagant document: it asked for a round-table conference 
of Indonesians and Netherlanders to discuss plans leading to 
an independent status for Indonesia within the next ten 
years, within the limits of the constitution, emphasizing the 
close co-operation between the two peoples that history had 
made imperative. This petition was rejected by the govern- 
ment in The Hague on the curious ground that the minister 
for the colonies wanted to administrate, not to reform. The 
turning down of this petition again disillusioned the In- 
donesian “co-operators,” i.e. those nationalists who favored 
close Netherlands-Indonesia co-operation. At last in 1940 
plans were considered for a round-table conference as asked 
for in this petition, but World War II put a stop to it. 


The course of the Japanese invasion of Indonesia need 
not be told here. On the seventh of December 1942—the first 
anniversary of the declaration of war on Japan by the 
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Netherlands East Indian government—Queen Wilhelmina 
made a broadcast speech to the Indonesians promising them 
an imperial conference after the war to work out a new status 
for Indonesia. This was a historical speech, which played 
a great part in postwar politics. 

The Japanese occupation greatly affected life in Indonesia. 
The occupiers did their best to humiliate the white man, and 
to stimulate Indonesian nationalism. They founded youths’ 
movements on military lines, and by all means tried to win 
over the Indonesians to their side. In some cases they suc- 
ceeded, but other Indonesians (among them Sutan Shahrir) 
found their way to the underground resistance, and fought 
the Japanese imperialism just as they had previously fought 
Netherlands colonialism. Ten days before they surrendered 
the Japanese set up the Republic of Indonesia, under the 
presidency of Sukarno, who followed the opportunist policy 
of grasping independence for his people in any way possible. 
This Republic exercised authority over Java and a part of 
Sumatra. 

After the Japanese surrender there was a lapse of time 
before allied troops arrived to take over control. The Re- 
public seized this unexpected opportunity to establish its 
authority and it organized a large people’s army with 
Japanese arms. When British troops finally arrived, their 
commander General Christison, had no complete instructions 
for dealing with the new situation. Great Britain had its 
own troubles in India and Burma at that time and part of his 
troops were Indian, and too few in number to master the situ- 
ation by force. So he decided to recognize the Republic—for 
which he was later reproved by the British government. 
The attitude of the Republic was firmly anti-Netherlands: 
the Indonesians had their first taste of liberty, and feared 
that a return of the Netherlands East Indian government 
would mean a return of the old colonial system. Netherlands 
civilians, liberated from Japanese internment, very often 
found their homes burned by Indonesians, and often they 
were interned again by the Republic “for their own safety” 
—not quite an empty phrase, for armed bands of young 
Indonesians roamed through the country, kidnapping and 
killing Netherlands subjects. 

By this time the Netherlands government was quite 
different. from its predecessors: seven out of the fifteen 
ministers were either democratic-socialists, or stood very 
close to democratic-socialism, including the Prime Minister, 
Professor Schermerhorn, and the Minister for Overseas 
Territories. It dismissed the prewar governor-general, Van 
Starkenborg Stachouwer, because he wanted to restore the 
Netherlands authority over the Republic, (i.e. fight) before 
coming to terms with it, and this government was averse to 
the use of force. For several reasons it took a long time to 
get the negotiations started. In April 1946, an Indonesian 
delegation came to the Netherlands: although there were 
no tangible results, contact was maintained. ; 

In May, 1946, general elections were held in the Nether- 
lands, out of which the Catholic Party emerged as the largest 
party, closely followed by the Labor Party (democratic- 
socialist). The Labor Party accepted seats in the new 
coalition cabinet (headed by the Catholic Dr. Beel) only 
on condition that the Minister for Overseas Territories would 
be a democratic-socialist. A special commission was formed 
(the ‘““Commission-General’’) to continue the discussions with 
the Republic, consisting of the lieutenant governor-general H. 
J. van Mook, Professor Schermerhorn, a Catholic member, 
and an independent member. With the active co-operation 
of the British Consul General in Batavia, Lord Killearn, 
discussions were taken up again in October; one week later 
a truce was signed, and on November 15 further agreement 
was reached, and the draft of the treaty of Linggadjati 
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was laid before the Republican and Netherlands govern- 

ments. Its'main clauses were: 

1. The Netherlands Government recognizes the de facto 
authority of the Republic of Indonesia over Java, Madura 
and Sumatra. 

. The Netherlands Government and the Republican Gov- 
ernment co-operate to achieve the establishment of a 
sovereign democratic state on a federative basis, the 
“United States of Indonesia,” consisting of the Republic, 
Borneo, and the eastern island groups; this does not ex- 
clude the right of the population of any region to an- 
nounce by democratic means that it wishes to see its 
position in the United States of Indonesia regulated on 
another basis. 

. To further their common interests (foreign affairs, de- 
fence, and in so far as necessary, finance) the Nether- 
lands Government and the Republican Government will 
co-operate to form a Netherlands-Indonesian Union 
headed by the King of the Netherlands, with its own 
organs for these affairs. 

. The Netherlands Government and the Republican Gov- 
ernment will aim at establishing the United States of 
Indonesia and the Netherlands-Indonesian Union prior 
to January 1, 1949, 

. The Republican Government recognizes the claims of all 
non-Indonesians to restoration in their rights and return 
of their goods insofar as these are exercised by it or are 
present in the territory over which it exercises authority 
de facto (i.e. liberation of the civilians interned and 
compensation to the owners of the factories and ‘planta- 
tions which the Republic had nationalized). 


An interim government of half Indonesians and half 
Netherlanders was to be set up for the period preceding the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The clauses of this treaty 
were to be worked out in further discussions, and these un- 
fortunately proved to be unexpectedly lengthy. The treaty 


-was not signed by both governments until March, 1947. 


The Republican government ordered its troops to cease 
fire only on the fifteenth of February, although the truce 
had been signed in October, 1946; and as the Republican 
troops were imperfectly under control, this order was never 
quite effective. 


Mutual distrust remained. Both sides claimed that the 
other’s troops provoked incidents; Netherlands army officers 
secretly sponsored a separatist movement of the Sundanese 
people within the Republic. In the Netherlands the right- 
wing opposition vehemently fought the government policy 
by fair means and foul. 


Controversies also arose over the “Malino-regions”: in 
the parts of Indonesia outside of the Republic the Nether- 
lands East Indian government organized a number of con- 
ferences with Indonesians (i.e. at Malino), and thus facili- 
tated the setting up of other members of the future United 
States of Indonesia: e.g. Borneo and East Indonesia. But 
the Republic feared that the greater the number of these 
states, the smaller their own influence in the United States 
of Indonesia would be, and it tried to extend its power over 
these regions. The Republic tried to dominate, instead of 
being equal of these states, as implied in the Linggadjati 
treaty. This explains why, when negotiations between the 
Republic and the Netherlands finally broke down, Borneo 
and East Indonesia originally sided with the Netherlands. 


In this critical situation the Republican government un- 
fortunately again demonstrated its lack of knowledge of the 
ars politica by laying its preblems at the crucial moment 


before the political parties; which, as only recently formed 
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mass movements not able to foresee the ultimate consequences 
of their decisions, chose the solution least endangering their 
vision of complete undivided liberty. As a result first Shahrir 
had to resign as premier because of his conciliatory policy, 
and then in July, 1947, negotiations with the Netherlands 
were broken off. When the Republic did not accept mediation 
by a third party, and conditions in the Republic became 
more and more chaotic, the Netherlands government decided 
to take over the role of the Indonesian police forces, and 
started to occupy a part of the Republican territory. 

This “police-action” had serious consequences, if only by 
augmenting the mutual distrust. Only in January, 1948, did 
the situation recover to the level of the period before the 
police action. A great deal of the credit goes to the “Com- 
mission for Good Services” sent out by the UN, which 
managed to make both sides agree on a new armistice, and 
on a political treaty much like the Linggadjati treaty; with 
this improvement, that now an impartial body is already 
present should new differences of opinion over the inter- 
pretation crop up. Also, the Malino states have become 
stabilized in the meantime, which makes the future federation 
of Indonesian states a much less disputable structure. 

Recently the Netherlands government has again clearly 
stated its firm intention to grant the peoples of Indonesia 
the liberty they desire. In a broadcast speech to the former 
allies of the Netherlands, Queen Wilhelmina stated (February 
2, 1948): “ .. . the colonial way of thinking has outlived 
itself. We do not deny our past, neither the great work 
accomplished over there (i.e. in Indonesia). But a people 
must have the power to make a fresh start. We possess that 
power. . . Both Netherlanders and Indonesians are looking 
forward to the day when the United States of Indonesia will 
take the place they deserve in the midst of the United 
Nations, on the recommendation of the Netherlands. . .” 

There can no more be any serious doubt as to the in- 
tentions of the Netherlands government. The process may be 
tedious, but there is every reason to expect that the peoples 
of Indonesia will soon enjoy the home-rule they have coveted 
so long, and that this part of Asia in close voluntary co- 
operation with the Netherlands will rapidly develop into a 
free, democratic, and prosperous part of our world. 


INDEX VOLUME XXVII 


Index for Volume XXVII, April 1947 to March 1948, will be sent 
to all library subscribers next month. Other subscribers may receive 
copies on request, free of charge. 
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Csborts Metamorphosis 
Smiling Osbert, 
Strong and able, 
Grew in fortune fame and fable; 
Caught a strange hallucination, 
Called by some a smile fixation. 
Every day his clubman’s smile 
Widened by an extra mile, 
Every year his massive grin 
Added yet another chin. 
Never did his good cheer tire, 
Step by step he clambered higher. 
His will to only stand and serve 
From higher paths would never swerve; 
And thus when bigger men lost fire 
He always helped them to retire. 
His helping hand and friendly face 
Were famed throughout the human race. 
People whispered and he knew it: 
“How on earth does Osbert do it?” 
Soon, to no one’s great surprise, 
He had less fingers than his pies. 
Nothing seemed to be amiss 
Until his metamorphosis. 
Osbert added to his charms 
An extra pair of grasping arms 
An added eye, an extra face 
Which lacked his first one’s smiling grace 
(He masked it simply to beguile 
The simple with a winsome smile.) 
And yet he bowed to tyrant Fate, 
Our Osbert started gaining weight. 
Upward, onward, Osbert came, 
Gaining weight and gaining fame; 
Nothing human dared to stop 
Osbert’s march up to the top. 


A young East Indian student (arrived the other day) 
Saw Osbert’s figure squatting, while on his way to pray; 
He saw the beaming visage and the extra pair of arms 

And fell upon his dusky knees while singing native charms; 
He mumbled words of Hindi and began a sacred dance. 

A halo stood on Osbert’s head; with Osbert in a trance. 


In a mystic eastern temple, 

Far away from this sad place 

Is a great and sacred Buddha 

With a happy smiling face; 

And it sits in stony silence 

Waiting for the happy day 

When a Lion or Elk or Shriner 
Comes to contemplate and pray. 

Thersites. 


Sing a song of liquor, 
Bucketsful of Rye. 

Keep the grain for drinking, 
What if children die? 


When the facts are published 
There may be a fuss; 

Well, we have our dividends, 
What are deaths to us? 


Geoffrey Vivien, 
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The Farm Income Problem 
David — WacFarlane 


AGRICULTURE around the world and throughout most 
of history has been a disadvantaged and depressed industry. 
The explanation for this rests in part in (a) economic struc- 
ture—the competitive character of agriculture as against 
non-competitive tendencies in manufacturing and trade; 
(b) the excessive quantities of resources, especially labor, 
found in agriculture; and (c) the fact that a large proportion 
of farm people attach great significance to rural life, and 
fearing or mistrusting urban ways and institutions, will not 
respond to economic incentives. Although these matters 
are not the subject of this article the writer would like to 
make two or three general comments on them before pro- 
ceeding to define the particular segment of the problem with 
which he will be concerned. 

First, finding solutions to the questions of the traditional 
low level of farm income and of farm productivity is a task 
fraught with the greatest of difficulties. Second, efforts aimed 
at a satisfactory solution must, in important respects, be 
international. This is particularly so when these difficulties 
bear on a country such as Canada where some 40 per cent 
of our farm products are shipped abroad. (Even the United 
States with its fabulous domestic market can be only par- 
tially successful in insulating its farmers from what occurs 
in world markets for farm products.) 

The importance of an international attack on farm prob- 
lems makes one all the more discouraged with what is 
happening to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. In fact it would be easy to become cynical 
over what is occurring. The World Food Council has become 
the important arm of FAO. The reader who can find in Dr. 
Claude Hudson’s objective article on the Council (The 
Canadian Forum, January, 1948) anything to indicate that 
FAO will be permitted to develop a significantly positive 
and constructive attack on world food problems has a more 
discerning eye as well as a good deal more faith than the 
present writer. If the World Food Council development is 
not sufficiently discouraging, one need only turn to Sir John 
Boyd Orr’s New York Times (November 9, 1947) statement 
that FAO has become virtually a statistics-gathering agency. 
Setting these facts down beside the ringing challenge of the 
resolutions of the Hot Springs Conference (where FAO was 
born in 1943), one is tempted to accept the explanation 
that these resolutions were developed mainly for propaganda 
use in Allied radio broadcasts beamed at Europe and Asia, 
then enslaved by the enemy. 


It should not be thought that the writer has developed 
a nice blueprint according to which FAO should proceed. 
He recognizes the very grave difficulties which would be 
encountered in attacking food problems internationally—but 
feels that attacks should be developed rather than letting our 
responsibilities go by default. 
Farm Income Instability 

One aspect of the farm income problem is more tractable 
and can be handled, to a considerable extent, on a national 
level. It is not the problem of the traditional low level of 
farm incomes but rather the year-to-year instability in those 
incomes. It will suffice to point out that since the end of 
the first world war until the present, cash farm income of 
Canadian agriculture has varied from a low of $384,000,000 
to a high of $1,991,000,000. The total farm value of the 
Saskatchewan wheat crop has varied in this period from a 
low of $38,000,000 to a high of more than $250,000,000. 
The erratic and extreme year-to-year fluctuations are just 
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as striking as the range data presented above. The effects of 

such performance by our agricultural economy on the life 

“ the farm operator and his family require no elaboration 
ere. 

Before proposing positive attacks on this problem it is 
well to emphasize—and this cannot be overstressed—the 
fact that farm policy cannot, in a satisfactory way, be 
handled by itself. Measures which would most aid agriculture 
are not those directed at agriculture specifically, but are 
general measures applying to the whole economy. Here is 
meant international trade, taxation and monetary policies, 
and other measures aimed at maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment and income in the economy as a whole. 
These are matters of general economic policy. The important 
point is that the prosperity of farming depends more on 
what is done in the field of general economic policy than on 
specific farm programs. This statement is in the nature of 
a warning, since farm groups tend in their thinking to con- 
centrate on measures pertaining exclusively to the agricul- 
tural field. 

With this warning we can turn to the farm industry itself 
and attempt to indicate the major sources of income in- 
stability. In his operations the farmer is faced with two 
major types of uncertainties. These are represented by (1) 
fluctuations in output or yield which are due largely to 
natural factors, especially climate, and (2) fluctuations in 
prices due largely to shifts in demand. 


These two types of fluctuations confront the farmer with 
grave uncertainties or risks. They prevent him from doing 
as effective a production job as would be possible otherwise. 
In some types of farming, especially in cash grain areas, these 
fluctuations are so great as to make the farmer more of a 
gambler than a sound business operator. 

Leaving aside for the moment questions of yield fluctua- 
tions, I should like to ask to what extent price fluctuations 
are a necessary and/or desirable part of operating under our 
economic system. We know that the so-called free and com- 
petitive price system is an instrument for determining de- 
sirable adjustments in production as between products and 
areas. If our price system were more competitive, the 
economic instability of agriculture would not be so serious. 

While flexibility in a pricing system is desirable because 
it provides an automatic type of adjustment to answer the 
question of what to produce and where to produce it, some 
economists for many years have felt that some of the fluc- 
tuations in prices do not serve any useful purpose. Thus 
Lord Keynes wrote in 1938: “. . . assuredly nothing could 
be more inefficient than the present system by which the 
price (of agricultural and industrial raw materials) is always 
too high or too low and there are frequent meaningless fluc- 
tuations in the plant and labor force employed.” Keynes 
made this point in stressing the fact that our price system 
“abhors the existences of stocks. . . and is ready without 
remorse to tear the structure of output to pieces rather than 
to admit (stocks) and in the effort to rid itself of them.” 

Economists have some hunches regarding what Keynes’ 
statement means so far as agriculture is concerned. However, 
careful studies of the most effective means for removing 
the undesirable aspects of price fluctuations without undue 
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interference with the desirable have not been pushed far 
enough to give anything approaching final answers. We 
need these studies before we shall be able to do a satisfactory 
job of evaluating such stabilizing measures as inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements, price floors and forward 
pricing. 

I should like now to narrow this article down to a con- 
sideration of three types of proposals aimed at reducing in- 
come instability in agriculture. I greatly regret that in 
each case, rather than elaborating the proven benefits and 
contingent dangers, I must largely content myself with 
making pleas for research studies. 

Specific Stabilizing Proposals 

Crop yield insurance is perhaps the surest and simplest 
means of improving income stability in Canadian agriculture. 
We already have a background of experience in the Prairie 
Provinces. I propose that we expand this service. While 
the insurance would bring benefits to individual operators 
commensurate with full premiums, the benefits to provincial 
and dominion governments are sufficiently clear and im- 
portant to warrant part of the premiums being borne by 
governments. However, crop insurance on a broad scale is 
fraught with dangers. Means of overcoming these can be 
found by research and by actual insurance experiments. 

The future of Canada’s livestock industry, particularly 
that which will depend on export markets, and especially 
in grain deficit areas, is most uncertain. A portion of that 
uncertainty could be removed by a program of guaranteeing 
to livestock producers on a continuing basis minimum 
quantities of feed grains per year. These guarantees would 
be at prices fixed annually at the beginning of the production 
year and would be subject to crop conditions. What would 
be the costs of such an operation? The benefits? What would 
be the method of establishing forward prices? Would prices 
on livestock and its products have to be set in advance also? 


To answer these questions—and they are all answerable— 
requires a good deal of research. The value of doing the 
necessary studies is obvious, since there are, as a minimum, 


two important gains possible: (1) increasing income 
stability, and (2) increasing the amount of income by 
securing larger volume of production from a national farm 
plant of given size. Risks clearly cut the volume of pro- 
duction. 

The third device for reducing income instability is inter- 
national in scope. After fifteen years’ attempts, we now 
have, subject to ratification by signatory governments, an 
international wheat agreement. The greatest advantages 
of such inter-governmental commodity agreements are: (1) 
they add stability to farm incomes; and (2) they provide a 
basis for regulating the conditions under which trade in farm 
products is conducted. The major disadvantage is that the 
arrangements may encourage freezing farm production in 
uneconomic patterns. The writer agrees with Professor 
Mason of Harvard University that, considering all factors, 
commodity agreements can be expected to yield net benefits 
to the economies of the participating countries. However, 
one must stress the need for setting quotas which take into 
account the production economy in the producing countries, 
and which provide for adjustments to changing production 
conditions. The existence of this agreement and I.T.O. 
developments moderate somewhat the suggestion made 
earlier that FAO is suffering a living death. 

Summary 


Canada’s major farm problems are: (1) the traditional 
low level of earnings in agriculture; (2) the great dispersion 
of earnings in agriculture; in fact that from one-third to 
one-half of Canada’s farmers do not normally get more than 
a slight sip from the stream of commerce; (3) the year- 
to-year fluctuations in farm income are excessive—and bear 
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seriously on the efficiency of production and on the life of 
the farm family. 
This article has dealt with the third of these problems. 


This does not mean that in the writer’s view this is the 


most important of the three. It-is‘the-one which most readliy 
lends itself to attack by devices which might be politically 
feasible in Canada. Attack on the other two, and more in- 
tractable problems, is also urgently needed. We must 
squarely face the implications of the fact that agriculture has 
long been and continues to be, in comparative terms, a 
dwindling industry. And economics tells us that the com- 
paratively unfavorable position of agriculture with regard to 
income is attributable to the fact that there is still an excess 
of resources, especially labor, in agriculture. This also 
implies, or is another way of saying, that our industrial 
economy has not expanded quickly enough or performed 
well enough. 


Tr ail Hide (sHORT STORY) 
Mary Weekes 


WONDERS NEVER CEASE and two eyes are as good 
as one was the first thought that popped into Isadore’s head 
when he discovered the Old Gent snoozing in Tourist 00 
with his stockinged-feet resting on his thirty-dollar Stetson 
and a pair of purple silk pyjamas twisted around his neck. 
Isadore was a young train porter who believed there was 
no smoke without fire and if the Old Gent wished to hide 
his horns under a bushel then no colored train porter, even 
the fresh sprout in this car whom Isadore was keeping an 
eye on as it was his maiden trip and a new broom never 


sweeps clean and the sprout was sure to close the eyes in | 


the back of his head and disregard the banana and orange 
skins and peanut shells thrown in the aisle by the Tourist 
hoc genus omme who lacked the mauvaise honte of people 
like the Old Gent who was Class. 

Isadore set a lot of store by proverbs which were good 
philosophy for any colored porter whose paths were strewn 
with the C.P.R. public and he agreed with the college-boy 
waiter in the Diner that they were the wisdom of the many 
and the wit of one whoever he was and that the Old Gent 
might be down today and out tomorrow despite his silk-to- 
the-hems pyjamas and his Fifth Avenue Stetson and his 
diamond-patterned socks that only an Old Gent of impeccable 
taste would choose and if he wanted to cut his cloth to fit 
his coat it was all right and the Old Gent had been a Royal 
Prince on the trip Up Sulphur Way in the Rocky Mountains 
last season. 

Ahem, said Isadore gazing down upon the Old Gent whose 
snores had wakened a baby in the next seat and set it 
howling and appraising the purple silk pyjamas that were 
born to blush unseen beside the flannelette horrors of the 
demanding soap-and-soup salesman who inhabited his own 
Pullman 000. But everything perishes and everything passes 
and with the Old Gent it was pretty is that pretty does and 
the Old Gent’s socks must have cost a lot of berries. 

H-a-r-u-mp! said the Old Gent coming awake with a lot 
of shaking and groaning and puffing as if he were getting 
up steam-to explode upon the scene. When he saw Isadore 
deferential and neat and shiny as a new pin he grinned and 
said I am right glad to come across you Boy and that trip 
you navigated in the Rockies with me last year up Sulphur 
Mountain fixed me up as sprightly as a colt to battle the 
fogs and nor’easters that ‘come’a-snortin’ and a-blewin’ right 
up New York harbor and into my office on the ninetieth 
floor of Mount Eisenhower, and it a-limbered my rheumatic 
joints and that tonic Rocky Mountain sir’ we ‘inlialed: on 
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our climb swept the cobwebs right out of my brain so well 
that when I hit my desk I was able to clean up a few million 
trusty dollars, but a penny gained isn’t a penny saved as that 
tax gang in Washington cleaned me out again. And the Old 
Gent chortled and looked like a wise old owl with his 
toothbrush eyebrows linked above his hooked nose and 
wrinkles furrowing his round face. 

Oh sir, said Isadore proud that he had cast his bread 
upon Sulphur Mountain and put up with the Old Gent’s 
whims, how is it you Americans were able to get Mount 
Eisenhower moved right out of the Rockies to New York? 
I thought them Rockies was fixed solid to nature but I 
ain’t disputin’ all you say and money talks. And the Old 
Gent laughed and said he understood why Isadore was 
called a Card and that he had only named the skyscraper 


that contained his office Mount Eisenhower because it’ was 


grand like the Canadian mountain and the General him- 
self who was used to moving mountains such as the World 
War and he said how is it I haven’t seen you before, Boy? 
Isadore beamed and said he’d only come into Tourist 00 
to keep a foot on the green colored boy’s maiden trip and 
maybe the conductor in Pullman 000 where he, Isadore, 
reigned might be able to fix the Old Gent up A-1 in Upper 
Seven which was empty to Banff and Tourist 00 was only 
suitable for those who worked for a living. 

H-a-rump! said the Old Gent, I live, Boy, and learn to 
know John Citizen who carries his lunch in a paper bag and 
makes his pot of tea in Tourist Service Kitchen, which on 
these crack C.P.R. trains is good enough even for the Royalty 
you tote around this big country and are fine folks from all 
I hear as Mr. John Citizen is the backbone of your country 
and mine and he can throw out a government in an hour and 
turn Mr. Ilsley and his Income Tax back to grass. Yes sir, 
said the Old Gent, a country is only as good as the man with 
the dinner-pail and Isadore wished right heartily that Judy 
Hesperus who adored high-toned folks and disagreed with 
his dinner-pail could hear these gems of wisdom that the 
Old Gent was scattering in the aisle. 

I’m right glad to discover you again, Boy, said the Old 
Gent, hauling some greenbacks out of his wallet, and I’m 
a-headin’ for Banff in the Rockies again for a new lease on 
life to battle with the Foreign Policy of my country and your 
publicity writers say the Rocky Mountain winds are medicine 
that will blow the Hay Fever out of anyone’s-ker-choo-choo! 
I aim to go trail-riding if I can by-pass those premature 
Romeos and distorted females who hide their allure under 
jeans and infect the mountains and go riding alone. Would 
you go with me, Boy, and the Old Gent squeezed a wad of 
greenbacks into Isadore’s hand. 

Oh sir, said Isadore who was a C.P.R. host of the first water 
and believed the Company came before every man for him- 
self and had a soothing word for perennially-young grand- 
mothers when they mislaid their transformations in the 
dressing rooms and he decided not to defer till tomorrow 
to be wise and said, you will need a proper guide sir to go 
a-pokin’ into those ancient Rockies which are inhabited by 
ferocious wolves and mountain goats and grizzlies and man- 
eating bears and cougars and marmots and a rifle to protect 
you from freebooters that follow the Tours like sheep in 
wolves’ clothing and are descendants of the Montana whiskey 
boodlers that came into the Assiniboine country long ago 
and fleeced the Indians something awful, for Isadore believed 
that self-preservation was the last law of nature and he had 
no wish to go roaming alone for days in the vast Rockies 
with the Old Gent and he put the greenbacks into his pocket. 

Boy, said the Old Gent, your romancing pleases me and 
I can see that we are going to have a lot of fun with the 
Big Game and if you can spare me a week and be my 
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commissariat I’ll make it worth your while and Isadore 
said he was willing to put up with a bit of commiseration 
for the Old Gent’s sake as the C.P.R. which represented 
capital in a big way was only as good as its service and he 
was figuring to lay over a few days at Banff anyway to 
inspect the encampment of artists for Judy Hesperus who 
wanted to join the tribe as she was a discontented wife while 
he portered across the continent and couldn’t see that the 
rolling stone gathered the moss so he said he figured he could 
put up with the misery for the sake of justice to none and 
favor to all and his fingers tightened around the greenbacks. 


Huh, said the Old Gent when Isadore rode up to the Banff 
Springs Hotel with a couple of outmoded cayuses and a 
couple of sleeping-bags, you’re here, Boy, commissariat and 
all, and Isadore grinned and said he didn’t know about the 
commiseration and he had a little grub stowed aboard and 
the Old Gent said that was okay and Isadore was up to 
snuff so Isadore let it go at that, for if the Old Gent wished 
to joke about the misery that lay ahead it was folly to be 
ignorant when it was bliss to be wise. 

The Old Gent was a horrible sight to Isadore who was 
accustomed to grooming the elite-dressed salesman if not the 
elite-behaved but least said soonest mended as the Old 
Gent was in high fettle and said I understand it is de trop 
to wear breeks in the Rockies so I got me these denim 
jeans and ten-gallon hat to ward off the flies and humming 
birds which I hear are very tame in this region likewise 
keep the pollen of Alpine flowers from blowing on—my ker- 
choo-choo is very bad today. 

Your outfit is surely vogue sir, said Isadore dutifully, 
as the Old Gent had paid him to admire his notions and that 
red plaid shirt and green neckerchief— and I hope you have 
a pistol—make you look like a rustler of them old days when 
Yankee horse thieves used to come a-gallopin’ and a-shootin’ 
into the Canadian West before the Mounties established law 
and order and your fancy ridin’ boots sir would tickle the 
fancy of Roy Rogers, and the Old Gent dipped his ten- 
gallon over one eye and said I see you know a lot about the 
history of the past, Boy, and Isadore grinned and said he 
absorbed such notions from fraternizing with students who’d 
sure ought to be good at history and philosophy having 
been bounced from college and liked to cast their gems of 
wisdom in the laps of pullman porters. 

Where are we a-headin’ for Boy, asked the Old Gent after 
he had been lifted aboard his cayuse, remember I am in your 
hands and trust you to see me safely back to this hotel 
which is a smooth article and can’t be beaten for service even 
in the good old U.S.A. where we pride ourselves on being 
one hundred per cent in every way. You are the com- 
missariat remember and Isadore thinking of .the probable 
misery into which they were heading grinned and said they 
were following in the footsteps of the outfit ahead. But, said 
the Old Gent, that is the Trail Riding outfit I aim to steer 
clear of as they are a pest and Isadore fought down his fear 
as fear wasn’t the mother of foresight and said he and the 
Old Gent were heading for Monarch Mountain and they’d 
lose sight of those fancy dudes at the forks on ahead which 
he knew to be true as the old nags he’d engaged for the trip 
had no speed in their legs and they headed off on the trail. 


Isadore thought it wonderful the way the Old Gent 
admired the spruce and pine trees that climbed the ridges 
and the streams that he called silver veins and Isadore said 
these streams leaped through crevices of rock and tumbled 
into the Bow River which the Indians called Bending River 
and finally hit the great Saskatchewan River, for Isadore 
was a porter who read the C.P.R. folders and the Old Gent 
said it was.great to have a Boy who. knew so much and-all 
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that day went as merry, the Old Gent kept saying, as a 
marriage bell. 

It was growing dark and the mountains all round were 
solemn and forbidding when the Old Gent said they’d 
better pitch their sleeping-bags and have a bite to eat and 
Isadore agreed that early to bed makes a man wise and he 
and the Old Gent ate the last of the sandwiches he had 
brought and he said that enough was as good as a feast and 
he and the Old Gent crawled into their sleeping-bags beneath 
a pine tree and the Old Gent said I hope, Boy, you’ve brought 
bacon and eggs and marmalade for breakfast and know how 
to flap pancakes for this Rocky Mountain air surely entices 
hunger—lI hope you are a first-class commissiariat. 

I don’t know how much misery is ahead of us sir, said 
Isadore but as for grub I didn’t figure on toting more than 
enough for the day as I thought you’d fell a mountain goat 
and we could have a feast and there are sure to be porcupines 
a-plenty and they are good to eat. What, we haven’t any 
grub, roared the Old Gent and he turned over in his sleeping 
bag and Isadore felt as if he had leaped out of the fire into 
the frying-pan and he got an awful fright as the Old Gent 
began talking to himself and saying something about an army 
marching on its stomach. 

It was an ill wind that did no man good Isadore decided 
when he awoke at daybreak to see a great black bear munch- 
ing the crusts of the sandwiches they had thrown away the 
night before and he called quietly to the Old Gent who had 
a fancy pistol and here was Rocky Mountain sport come 
right up to his backdoor. Huh, said the Old Gent my pistol 
is just ornamental and anyway firearms aren’t permitted 
inside the park and I’ve been watching that bear for some 
time and he looks like business and will eat us alive and you’d 
better say your prayers, Boy, as this is the End. 

Ker-choo-choo, sneezed the Old Gent and the bear sat 
up on his haunches and Isadore deciding not to defer until 
tomorrow to be wise began to yodel in true cowboy style 
and instead of pouncing on them the bear took to his heels 
and the Old Gent said, Boy you have courage and you have 
saved our lives and I can forgive you for being a wretched 
commissiariat as you are the kind of bodyguard I need and 
I think we’ll hurry and overtake those Trail Riders and 
play along with them to Egypt Lake and Monarch Mountain 
and I’ll have a great story to tell my pals in Mount Eisen- 
hower when I get back to New York—conquering a black 
bear with a yodel will be news to them. 

Yes sir, said Isadore and the Healy Creek route is sure 
to dissipate your hay fever and restore your youth and I 
am sure glad to be out of my misery and away from that 
ferocious bear and I believe sir that after sorrow comes joy 
and the Old Gent drew his wallet out of his pocket and 
handed Isadore a couple of greenbacks for saving his life, 
he said, and Isadore helped the Old Gent mount his cayuse, 
feeling proud that he had been pound foolish and penny 
wise enough to coddle the Old Gent and he was Class and 
could appreciate C.P.R. Service even if it represented capital 
in a big way. 
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TRANS-CANADA 


TWO SHOWS in March honored the work of important 
Canadian artists who died in the past year. In Ottawa a 
comprehensive collection of paintings by Prudence Heward 
was seen at the National Gallery, and the George A. Reid 
Memorial Exhibition was held at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 


* * * * 


®THE MARCH ISSUE of Canadian Poetry Magazine, 
edited by Earle Birney, is exchanging contributors with the 
British magazine Outposts, edited by Howard Sergeant. 
Among the Canadian contributors are Louis Dudek, Robert 
Finch, Abraham Klein, P. K. Page, E. J. Pratt, and Dorothy 
Livesay. 


* * * * 


®TRIBUTE was paid to Dr. C. F. Martin on his retire- 
ment as President of the Art Association of Montreal for the 
last eleven years. Bringing to an art organization the ad- 
ministrative experience of his professional career, he instilled 
life into a previously inactive institution and from year to 
year increased its prestige. The permanent collections have 
increased in size and importance and other art activities 
have been established. He has laid the foundation and 
started on its way a fine arts museum that will continue 
to play a vital part in the cultural life of the city. Dr. 
Martin continues to serve as a member of the Council and an 
endowment fund is being set up in appreciation of his work. 


* * * * 


®THE ELEGANT FIRST ISSUE of Here and Now is 
now on the bookstands, considerably delayed by publishing 
difficulties, but off to a good start with a wide variety of 
topics. Perhaps pardonably, faced with paper troubles our- 
selves, we gaze somewhat enviously upon those lavish margins 
and colored letters. In such space, if we had it, The Canadian 
Forum could grouse away very happily in luxury about all 
the troubles of the world. 


* * * * 


>THE BRITISH COLUMBIA Indian Arts and Welfare 
Society exists among other things to stimulate appreciation 
of native Indian crafts and has helped sell basketry and 
knitted sweaters made by Indians, particularly of the Saanich 
and Cowichan districts. The Society reports the sale of 
$2000 worth of goods, and emphasizes its efforts to keep 
clear of machine-made goods and maintain a hand-made 
standard. Thus a trademark of approval is put on each 
article. At the University of British Columbia April 1 to 
3 the Society is sponsoring a conference on Native Indian 
Affairs. 
oh ae 


THOR HANSEN is a Danish artist who is an excellent 
example of the kind of New Canadian this country wants. 
Few Canadians have been more sensitive to the potentialities 
of this country for the artist and craft worker. His i 
interest is needlepoint. This is a craft which has not been 
explored or exploited as a modern art, but Thor Hansen 
sees in Canadian art something that can be translated into 
modern needlepoint with promise. While he lived in Alberta 
he taught more than five hundred people the groundwork of 
needlepoint and design. Currently he is teaching at the Mad- 
sen Folk School at Cherry Hill Farm, Unionville, Ontario. 
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School-Teaching: Hostel 


for Transients 
yo pea 


>THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE, that noble in- 
stitution, has become a second-rate transients’ hostel. The 
average teacher does not regard himself as being permanently 
settled, but hopes to step up into marriage or university or 
business within a year or so. At least one great man’s 
biography lists his youthful occupations thus: “Newsboy, 
logger, miner, clerk, school-teacher, garage-hand. . .” 


Of the small number of permanent residents, many are 
held in the profession by personal shortcomings. Behind the 
positive self-assertiveness of many teachers lurks an aware- 
ness of failure; behind many a hearty manner, frustration. 
This one has married hastily and unwisely and is supporting 
a worthless and ‘ailing’ spouse. That one failed to make the 
grade for the profession he (or she) had dreamed of and 
had been shunted down into education. Another has never 
matured enough to make the break from parental domination 
and is still, emotionally, an adolescent, though also the 
family’s breadwinner. And so on, through a hundred pitiful 
teacher-biographies. 

Does the teaching profession attract those foredoomed 
to failure? Teaching does attract the unfit. The training 
is much too short to command respect. The doctor who 
tinkers with the human body is first rigidly screened and 
then intensively and lengthily trained and emerges with 
both self and general respect. Those who drift briefly 
through normal school are unselected and unrespected, yet 
they receive a license to tinker with the human brain. 

Some teachers, it is true, stride like missionaries into the 
profession, proud and happy to accept humiliation and 
poverty, and ready to supplement the inadequate compulsory 
training courses with courses taken voluntarily during their 
holidays. Some of these even continue to be proud and 
happy in their work throughout the long and unremitting 
years; some merely continue. 

But there are not enough of these noble creatures to go 
around all the little red school houses, or the big red brick 
school plants either. The more worldly majority, who do 
wish to be useful to the nation, do not feel that bread and 
butter, with jam on Sunday, is a fair exchange for said use- 
fulness. Teaching offers neither social position nor material 
comfort to the intelligent and fit young person who is free 
to choose his lifework. Those of the fit who are forced into 
it by financial necessity regard themselves as transients and 
are soon away into more congenial fields. 

A psychologist will tell you that most mental ills originate 
in early childhood in the child-care ignorance of parents 
and teachers. We cannot do much about incompetent 
parents, since the right to parenthood seems to be God-given; 
but teaching is a man-given right which should only be 
bestowed upon the thoroughly trained and well-adjusted 
person. Good teachers can do much to correct incipient- 
psychosis bred in a poor home atmosphere. Poor teachers, 
with defects in their own personality, only add to the dis- 
tortions in the emotional growth of the child. And today’s so- 
called problem children will be the parents of the problem 
children of the next generation. 

If you are a parent, you are probably thinking that you 
can take care of your child’s emotional life, that his teacher 
is not your problem as long as he can ¢each. But, from the 
aspect of factual and skill-learning alone, your child needs 
a genuinely professional teacher who is capable of presenting 
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facts and methods so they may be permanently assimilated. 
This ability takes time, training and intelligence to acquire. 

The nation must lay plans, not only to get teachers, but 
also to keep them happy. A teacher is like an operatic tenor, 
pouring himself forth as a vocal embodiment of Virtue, In- 
dustry and Knowledge, draining himself all day for the 
benefit of his audience. But after his day’s labor the tenor 
goes home to rebuild his vitality. The teacher, after his 
day’s efforts, goes to a boarding place or a meeting and con- 
tinues to play the oracle, mentor and plaster saint. When 
the void inside himself becomes unbearable he may try to 
fill it with a sudden and unreasonable love affair, or religious 
or political conversion. This often leads to more frustration 
and a continuing quality of instability which is likely to 
be a detriment to his work. 

A teacher should be encouraged to have a normal married 
life. A good teacher works hard for at least eight hours a 
day and should have the privacy of home during off-duty 
hours for relaxation. Incidentally, the married female 
teachers who have returned to their profession as a result 
of teacher shortage have proved themselves to be just as 
competent and perhaps more conscientious than the restless 
young girl or withered old maid. 

We must draw the teacher inside the warm circle of active 
human affairs. He must participate, instead of hanging on 
to the cold fringes of society. We must make him a respected 
member of that circle by raising his standard of living to 
the level of those in comparable professions: the doctor, 
architect, engineer, etc. We must make him worthy of his 
great responsibility by forcing rigid standards and an ade- 
quate training period upon the whole profession. 


Hecordings 
Milton Wbon 


&IF YOU HAPPEN to be a devotee of nineteenth century 
Italian opera, and there seem to be plenty of such listeners 
these days, the new Columbia album of four Rossini arias 
sung by Jennie Tourel should be just your meat. Miss 
Tourel has a rich and flexible mezzo-soprano voice, excep- 
tionally full in its low tones. This combination of rich and 
full sound with coloratura agility is rare enough in itself, 
but Miss Tourel’s intelligence and taste make it even more 
so. The first aria in the set, a recitative and rondo from 
Cinderella, is not particularly interesting, but the other 
three, which include Una voce poco fa from The Barber of 
Seville, should reward any listener for his trouble. Miss 
Tourel gives a particularly fine performance of Cruda Sorte! 
from The Italian Girl in Algiers, full of vitality and sureness. 
As for the most famous aria in the set, one is so used to 
hearing coy versions of Una voce poco fa that Miss Tourel’s 
more full-blooded performance comes as a pleasant surprise, 
even if one is convinced that the traditional arch performance 
is dramatically the correct one. The other aria in this Colum- 
bia set is a cavatina from Semiramide; and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, which accompanies Miss Tourel, is con- 
ducted by Pietro Cimaro. 

One of the finest of the recent additions to the Metro- 
politan Opera is the bass Joel Berglund, whose Wagnerian 
performances of the Wanderer in Siegfried and Gurnemanz 
in Parsifal I have found most impressive. It is rare indeed 
that one hears Gurnemanz praised as the most interesting 
part in the opera, as I did after a recent performance by 
Berglund. He is often characterized, even by Wagnerians, 
as a “garrulous old bore.” Victor has released a recording 
by Berglund, not, however, of Wagner, but of Leporello’s 
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catalogue aria from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. It is interesting 
to compare Berglund’s new version with Baccaloni’s famous 
one, which, besides the somewhat deteriorated performances 
which are now going on at the Met, is extant in two recorded 
performances, one in the superb Glyndebourne recording of 
Don Giovanni on Victor, and the other on a Columbia 
record, which is quite a bit more recent. Baccaloni’s is an 
“acting” voice, one can always see him on the stage singing 
the role, and he sings it extremely well in the old Victor set, 
although I feel that since then the “acting” quality of his 
voice has come to usurp more place in the aria than it should. 
Berglund, on the contrary, sings the aria with a concern to 
put across its musical values as beautifully as possible, with- 
out trying to sing an obviously identifiable role. It is not a 
section of the role Leporello in Don Giovanni that one 
hears, but merely a delightful aria. Berglund’s voice is rich 
and well-controlled, and, except for Pinza, he may well be 
the best bass at the Met today. I hope that this is only a 
beginning and that Victor will give him a chance to show 
his ability in Wagner on records. 


Two albums which I reviewed some little time ago have 
now been released in Canada. Victor gives us the Beecham 
recording of excerpts from Berlioz’ Les Troyens and the 
overture to Borodin’s Prince Igor, which I reviewed last 
December, and which I found well worth hearing both for 
performance and content. Less important perhaps is the 
Columbia recording of Debussy’s Sonata No. 2 for Flute, 
Viola and Harp, which I reviewed last November, and whose 
interest is mostly for Debussy specialists. 


RECORDS RECEIVED—(To be reviewed later). 


Schubert: Symphony No. 8 (Unfinished); Bruno Walter 
conducting the Philadelphia orchestra; Columbia set 


D-195. 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5; Paul Kletski conducting 
the Philharmonia orchestra; Columbia set D-197. 

Dvorak: Symphony No. I; Erich Leinsdorf conducting the 
Cleveland orchestra; Columbia set D-200. 

Beethoven: Sonata in F Minor (Appassionata) ; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, piano; Columbia set D-199. 

Mozart: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings ; Reginald Kell and 
the Philharmonia string quartet; Columbia set D-196. 
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Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


&>IN MAKING MOVIES, as in practically everything else, 
the best results are obtained where there is not too great 
a discrepancy between the material chosen and the talents 
available to interpret it. This month’s batch of movies-worth- 
seeing makes a tidy triptych from this point of view: one 
inconsequential theme perfectly treated—René Clair’s Man 
About Town (Le silence est d’or), with Maurice Chevalier; 
one universal human theme of great power whittled down 
to Hollywood-American size—Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electra; and one immediate and specific humana 
tragedy presented with an overwhelming rightness of ap- 
proach—the Italian film, Shoe Shine. 

There is evidently something intrinsically comic about the 
period from 1900 to 1913; partly because its costumes 
and interiors, at any rate, look from this distance like an 
unconscious and slightly pathetic parody of late Victorian 
solidity. Man About Town is set in the Paris of 1906, and 
burlesques the whole period quite mercilessly. Maurice 
Chevalier, plumper but still firm, wears a bowler hat, pince- 
nez, and the too-narrow, too-tight trousers of the day with 
rueful jauntiness, and plays a middle-aged rake, a motion- 
picture director, who falls ludicrously in love with his very 
young ward, and loses her to a hopeless young Milquetoast 
character, of whom it can only be said that he got what he 
richly deserved. . . There is in addition a quartet of comic 
stage-hands and prop-men, whose antics are reminiscent of 
early Chaplin films at their best; it is obvious that the actors, 
and the director, had as much fun making this perfect 
bagatelle as the audience has watching it. Paris that spring 
had a carnival air; it seems, but in a small-time, amateur 
way, and it rained a good deal, so that the brass band on 
horseback got rather wet. . . Some critics compare the 
movement of the picture as a whole to a waltz, but although 
the interplay of speech, silence, and action does suggest an 
analogy with music and the dance, it looked more like a | 
turkey-trot than a waltz to me. 

Seeing Mourning Becomes Electra is a little like being run 
over by a truck; as my companion said somewhat petulantly 
afterwards, with a little tact and consideration the whole 
thing needn’t have happened. In other words, the audience is 
stunned, but not by any sense of tragic inevitability; the 
action of the play never reaches the tragic level because in 
the final analysis the characters are never really responsible 
for their actions; and without some appearance at least of 
free will there can be no tragedy. There is in addition a 
certain soap-opera quality about O’Neill’s characters, which 
betrays itself in the bathos of their speech, and indicates | 
how much closer O’Neill’s affinity is with Saroyan and Stein- 
beck than with either Shakespeare or the Greek tragedians 
he so much admired. The acting in the movie version is 
not uniform in kind, ranging as it does from naturalism to 
masque-like miming; on the whole, however, the deficiencies 
of the movie version are the deficiencies of the playwright 
himself; and the spaciousness and dignity of the screen sets 
suggest a kind of stature which the characters never quite 
achieve. 

Shoe Shine is tragic in the way that almost all European 
newsreels are tragic. The story of two young Italian boys 
who slip into delinquency for want of a horse, are sent to a 
reform school, are tricked into betraying each other, and the 
final accidental death of one at the hands of the other is 
moving in itself; but it also sickens the heart because it is 
clear that their elders are one and all infected with the same 
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disease, a poisonous miasma which is seeping through the 
whole social fabric, corroding and rotting it; and we see that 
there is no health in us. The picture has the apparent sim- 
plicity and directness of real art, and a smoothness similar to, 
but essentially unlike, Hollywood slickness. It would be quite 
impossible to escape its sinister overtones even if you had 
never heard of the second world war, or read Kafka or the 
headlines. Its ominous greatness is a result of superb direc- 
tion and cutting; the boys who play the major roles are 
ordinary Italian children, not boy-actors, and have none of 
the boy-actor’s more revolting characteristics; they certainly 
enjoyed playing their parts, and have also, I think, talent 
of a natural kind which may vanish with their adulthood. 
Meanwhile, somebody has certainly taken full advantage of 
the time, the place, and the seasons, and made a very dis- 
tinguished moving-picture indeed. 


O CANADA 


Mr. C. W. Hodgson (Victoria, Ont.): Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to ask a question of the Prime Minister. Did Senator Ian Mackenzie 
use a government private car for a trip to Vancouver. . .? Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King (Prime Minister): I could not hear what my 
honorable friend was saying, but I shall take a note of what he said 
and give an answer another time. 

(Hansard, February 23, 1948, p. 1489) 


Armande Lefleur, truck driver, testified in court today he had turned 
down a $700. offer to kill one of the principals in a love triangle 
because he feared if he ran his truck over the prospective victim he 
would lose his driver’s license. (Globe and Mail, March 17, 1948) 


Details which the public may not be aware of have been studied 
by Mrs. Spaulding’s committee in relation to old people’s welfare. 
Park benches are an example. The committee found that the removal 
of benches from city parks in the early autumn causes discomfort 
and possibly hardship to aged persons. The parks department has been 
asked therefore not to store park benches too early in the fall and 
to leave some out all winter. They are needed by elderly people for 
resting or visiting with friends on suitable days. It is hoped the parks 
department will begin next winter to provide benches for old people. 

(Editorial, Toronto Star) 


L. G. Elliott. . . [house-owner} told [Scarboro] council he turned 
the power off because he caught Mrs. Turner using the electric heater 
while the radiators were hot. . . Asked if he thought it fair to collect 
$95 rent for five rooms, Elliott replied: “It’s a democracy, isn’t it?” 

(Toronto Star) 


Within four hours after he was arrested at 6.20 a.m. on a charge of 
robbery, Edward Phelan, 32, who has a record, was on his way to 
Kingston penitentiary to serve three years. (Toronto Star) 


“As the nineteenth turned into the twentieth century,” says the 
historian, [Arnold Toynbee] “it is a matter of common knowledge 
that all the peoples of the earth became seized with the ambition to 
clothe their political nakedness with the parliamentary fig-leaf.” A 
freer play to that ambition must bring more vitality, more lustre to 
Parliament Hill. (F. C. Mears, in the Montreal Gazette) 


The survival of the Canadian and American system of life is in 
the hands of sales and advertising executives was the contention of 
Robert A. Whitney of New York, executive director of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives at a meeting of the Sales and Advertising 
club at the Fort Garry Hotel. . . Labor leaders who feel their influence 
can accomplish all objectives are in error, “for the most influential 
people in our economy are in this audience,” Mr. Whitney said. 

(Winnipeg Free Press) 


_ No matter to what religious group a person belongs he can only 
impart a knowledge of God to others by good acts, Major William Ross, 
Salvation Army, told Kiwanis Club, Thursday. “The Salvation Army 
is not for business men. It is only for those who have inwardly 
experienced the power of God,” he said. (Vancouver Sun) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to J. P. Griffin, 
Macleod, Alta. All .contributions.should contain original clipping, date 
and name of publication. 


Literature and Mores 
Robert Leigh Weaver 


>THE MOST IMPORTANT ESSAYS in this book1— 
and they are valuable indeed—are those about popular 
culture. There are also two useful polemical investigations 
of the Stalinist literary mind (or are these terms mutually 
exclusive? ). The essays on War and Peace, which had been 
planned as sections of a separate book, seem too rigid here; 
perhaps they would have appeared to better advantage in 
the projected volume. As readers of Mr. Farrell’s other 
books will know, he is frequently repetitious; but he is a 
shrewd critic, and (which is becoming unusual in American 
criticism today) he is direct and understandable. Finally, 
it is heartening to find a novelist seriously engaged in literary 
criticism. ; 

It is a pity that so few critics have paid much attention 
to popular culture. Even serious writers sometimes show 
little understanding of its nature. For instance, several 
months ago, in his introduction to Horizon’s American issue, 
Cyril Connolly suggested that the Luce magazines may 
eventually bridge the gap between “high” and “low” culture 
in the United States. Perhaps so; but if that is to be the 
destiny of Life and Time, it will surely be fulfilled at the 
expense of “high” culture. In the Luce empire mechanical 
competence has replaced intensity and imagination, and 
however stunning that competence may sometimes appear, 
it is not the thing upon which a challenging literature is 
likely to be built. 

Even some potential rivals underestimate popular culture. 
Thus Britain’s Rank organization seems determined to 
compete with Hollywood in mass-production of films, and 
there have been reports that the Italians are also contem- 
plating this form of suicide. On another level, by producing 
individualized films, new groups might have given much to 
the industry; but only Hollywood seems to possess the 
know-how and the monopoly of distribution facilities which 
is necessary for really successful mass-production. 


Newspapers, which have long been a target for reformers, 
have themselves produced some of their most intelligent 
critics. But other forms of mass-media seem to have a more 
completely demoralizing effect. When, for example, the dis- 
illusioned advertising copy writer begins producing exposés 
(e.g., The Hucksters), he simply manages to demonstrate 
that advertising’s steel has bitten deep into his soul. And 
when the novelist-turned-script-writer turns once again to 
the novel, he is likely to discover that the laws of Hollywood 
have replaced those of literature. For in Hollywood, Mr. 
Farrell has said elsewhere, “the writer. . . sells as a com- 
modity his very ability to create.” Farrell’s specific horrible 
example is James M. Cain, whose Mildred Pierce “could 
have been a poignant account of the middle-class housewife 
. . . (but) story values take the place of Mildred’s problems. 
Plot involvements, relationships based on plot and story, 
falsify what was begun as a story about people.” Even 
then Hollywood was not satisfied, so the falsification had in 
turn to be falsified. 


The term “popular culture” is an unfortunate one. It 
is not even properly descriptive. Especially in the United 
States there is an immense commercial, or commercialized, 
culture, which has already entered the stage of monopoly 
capitalism and is obedient to its laws. This culture makes 
a minimum response to the real needs and aspirations of 
the people; it acts as a narcotic, perverting those needs and 


1LITERATURE AND MORALITY: James J. Farrell; Copp 
Clark (Vanguard); pp. 304; $3.00. 
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aspirations. Art is treated as a commodity, produced by 
assembly-line methods, standardized: Henry Ford casts a 
long shadow. There is a constant reduction of risk, for, says 
Farrell, “It is seemingly paradoxical, but true, that the 
bigger a corporation producing for the consumer market, 
the more must it depend upon good will.” So there is a 
crippling adherence to the standards of bourgeois morality. 
Finally, there is alienation of the artist, who has become 
merely a salaried employee and is not in any real sense 
responsible for his work. 


The bare statistical bones provide some idea of how large 
this cultural industry has become in the United States, and 
to what extent it is centralized.2In Hollywood there are 
five major producing organizations, three satellite firms and 
a few independents (which must compromise to assure dis- 
tribution of their pictures). The major organizations account 
for 90 per cent or more of the net profits of the industry. 
Civil liberties groups and the remnants of the trust-busters 
have lately been exposing the restrictive practices of the 
monopoly theatre chains. Four of five radio stations in the 
United States are connected with one of the four major net- 
works. Even radio’s financial backing is centralized: two 
dozen advertising agencies distribute most of the sponsors’ 
money, which is largely provided by four industries (food, 
drugs, soap, tobacco). This survey could easily be extended 
to include magazines, the press (absentee ownership, news- 
paper chains, canned weeklies, etc.), as well as other 
branches of the cultural industry. 


Book publishing has always been relatively free of mono- 
poly and standardization. Its slower and steadier develop- 
ment brought with it traditions which newer organizations 
lack. A motion picture or a radio program has an ephemeral 
quality about it, while books are selected and judged, to 
some extent at least, with reference to a whole body of 
literature. Readers, unlike radio listeners and movie patrons, 
have been able to choose among a comparatively large num- 
ber of alternatives. And there have always been individuals 
in the publishing houses and among booksellers who were 
able with fair success to fight against any drastic lowering of 
standards. 


But about two years ago; in his pamphlet The Fate of 
Writing in America (reprinted here), Mr. Farrell sounded 
an alarm. The rapid wartime growth of the book clubs, the 
development of a vast reprint market and the influence of 
Hollywood have all combined to produce a new situation. 
Now, according to Cyril Connolly and others, American 
publishers argue that they can scarcely afford to publish a 
novel which is unlikely to sell at least ten thousand copies. 
Rising costs are cited as the reason for this new caution, but 
an equally important factor seems to be that books of limited 
appeal rarely interest Hollywood and the book clubs, and 
publishers are increasingly unwilling to overlook these addi- 
tional markets. 


With the development of new sales outlets (news-stands, 
chain and departmental stores, the book clubs) the influence 
of the independent bookseller has begun to wane. Book 
clubs rival established publishing houses in importance. The 
two largest, the Book of the Month Club and the Literary 
Guild, have about one million members each, and since they 
can judge their sales in advance with unusual accuracy, risk 
and daring are being eliminated together. Outside capital- 
ization, proof positive of dwindling independence, has al- 
ready begun. Now even Gallup Poll techniques are being 
utilized (Time, February 2), to make it possible for authors 
to construct sure-fire best-sellers. 


2For additional information about popular culture see such magazines 
tr + ia and also Farrell’s The League of Frightened Philistines 
1945). 
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But Hollywood still epitomizes this cultural industry. Its 
beginnings were revolutionary, but soon the dominant group 
grew so conservative that it even opposed new technical 
advances, so “generally new capital, and, with it, new figures 
were needed for each innovation.” Hollywood’s potential 
influence was quickly recognized, and its timidity was ac- 
cepted as an open invitation by every kind of pressure group. 
Since motion. pictures popularize commodities, business in- 
terests have exerted pressure. Since Hollywood’s market 
extends beyond the United States, even the government is 
drawn in. Thus the recent Thomas Committee investigations, 
which, if they accomplished little else, did succeed in making 
Hollywood’s timidity abundantly clear to everyone. 


Hollywood’s morals have, of course, always been a problem 
and a temptation. So we have that fantastic organization 
the Catholic Legion of Decency. And we have the industry 
itself desperately following the logic of its fear until it has 
created a culture which is rigidly censored in advance. In 
a wrathful essay Mr. Farrell has defined this censorship: 
“The Production Code of the motion-picture industry con- 
tains just about every fallacy, every non sequitur, every 
irrelevancy, every false assumption, every mistaken psycho- 
logical conception that has ever been used in this country 
to argue for censorship on moral grounds.” Bourgeois mor- 
ality, it would seem, with a vengeance. 


Of course no one is denying popular culture’s successes. 
The denial is unnecessary anyway, because its wasted poten- 
tialities are obvious, and the price we have paid for its 
scattered triumphs is equally plain. Elsewhere Mr. Farrell 
discusses Hollywood’s appeals to serious artists and in- 
tellectuals for aid in creating a great popular art (there is 
one condition: no sacrifice of entertainment values). Re- 
gardless of the decision of those to whom the appeals were 
directed, we are faced with the question whether this com- 
mercial culture can ever create a real popular art. 

In spite cf everything, Mr. Farrell is optimistic. “The 
actual. . . needs of the masses of people cannot and will not 
be permanently satisfied by standardized ideas and works of 
counterfeit art.” (His italics). That seems a weak reed to 
grasp, especially since popular culture is busily engaged in 
confusing the people about their actual needs. But it does 
at least suggest why leftist critics should begin to pay a 
good deal of attention to popular culture—and quickly. 


(On the banning of Les Enfants du Paradis) 


O spirit of France 

How crabbed and confined 
Have you grown in the narrow 
Canadien mind! 


Where are the graces, 

The wit and the passion? 
Exorcisés 
Par Archevéque Vachon. 


Where then the reason, 

The sense of proportion? 
Seule chose pour nous— 
Prendre ses précautions. 


But will Quebec always 
Be narrow — obtuse? 
Oui. Car nous suivons 
Les ordres—comme les Russes. 


Geoffrey Vivien. 
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Frost curls the edge of night 

And day is a travesty of sun. 

The huckleberry stands congealed in blood 
While elder shoots, so happily begun, 
Shrink stemward hard and tight 

As unshared sorrow. ~ 

Maple and willow abort their hopes, 
(What now, what now?) 

Hemlocks arch darkly over 

Their seed on sterile snow 

(Tomorrow; yes, surely tomorrow.) 

And we, chewing our year-old cud, 

Pace more darkly still, bending the bough, 
Searching the gale-bared slopes. 

But we know, we know. 


Nostrils hunt to the east for the scent of rain 
Coursing the hills. 

Only black hunger there and fierce claws tearing 

At spectred green; den reek that spills 

From the western lairing 

Of fox and carrion stench. Hunger and death and pain 
On any wind that blows. 

(Hood the wide eyes, tighten the full-lipped mouth) 
Taurus still to the south 

And no spring. 

(But spring always comes.) 

Not only late, but never 

And the rising gust of fear. 

We were so sure and so clever— 

We knew, we knew! Now muffle the drums 

Of the mind, let no word sing. 

Underground the green hope and above: 

“The light of the world lies here.” 


HKlaron 


All day, cars mooed and shrieked, 
Hollered and. bellowed and wept 

Upon the road. 

They slid by with bits of fur attached, 
Fox-tails and rabbit-legs, 

The skulls and horns of deer. 

Cars with yellow spectacles 

Or motorcycle monocle. 

Cars whose gold eyes burnt 

With a too-rich battery. 

Murtherous cars and manslaughter cars. 
Chariots from whose foreheads leapt 
Silver women of ardent bosom. 
Ownerless, passengerless, driverless, 
They came to anyone 

And with headlights full of tears 

Begged for a master, 

For someone to drive them 

For the familiar chauffeur. 

Limousines covered with pink slime 

Of children’s blood 

Turned into the open fields 

And fell over into ditches. 

The wheels kicking helplessly. 

Taxis begged trees to step inside; 
Automobiles begged of posts 

The whereabouts of their mother. 

But no one wanted to own them any more. 
Everyone wished to walk. 


Gilean Douglas. 


James Reaney. 


Gray Pillar 


Alone in the farmhouse am I. 
Cyclopean eye in the thisway 
And the thatway of bannisters 
And staircases; mouseholes 
Like the eyes of skeletons 
And wardrobes and closets 
Whose intestines are old dresses. 
Beneath and downstairs 
With ice-tones 
The clock strikes. 
I see a little pond 
Exquisite upon a Christmas Card 
Filled with one excited skater. 
He strikes with delicate foot 
Twelve times 
The bell-like ice of clean water 
Turned to glass. 
Never never shall that ice melt 
Nor the excited skater cease 
To write upon glass with diamond foot 
My life and love and childhood, 
Although the yellow old willow nearby 
Surrounded by this modern floor of ice 
Reminds us of our deathfulness; 
This yellowness, these gold veins and arteries 
Flowing, flowering into a wintery sky 
That has a gray breast-bone 
Speak all as mortal... 
Still, these things shall never die. 
The blue wind that blew 
The scraping skater 
And the mohock star 
That scraped upon my window-pane pond 
The names of my german, 
The names of my leman, 
The hour of my birthday, 
The maze and passageways, 
The rage and laziness 
Of all my life. 
James Reaney. 


Reflections. in. Jaont. of, a 
Suhke Box 


Will the effulgent post horn trumpet 
zoom with its upcornered souls 

of susans and hotcha 

chasing Elijah, de prophet Elijah, 
ole man Elijah 

in a slap-slap brass-bang firetruck, 
while the nudge, the insistent feet of counterpoint 
step-step twiddle step, 

and giant hands 

roll whackida mammoth cigars 

on ethiop pouters? 

Or will the saxophone spiral, 
mournful, sad, elongated, 

like liquid Daschhounds 

trailing wailing over graves 

in ghosts of spine shivers, 

drawl yards of oozy rubber snakes 
across the dance floor 

in coffin no’gomas? 

Jeeze, is it likely? 

Guess I'll raft my nickel after all. 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


TWO EMINENT READERS on the Horizon panel choos- 
ing the three best books of 1947 put this one* at the head of 
their lists. Certainly it is one of the best books I have ever 
read, and I do not expect very often to read one as good. The 
reason is at least threefold. First of all it is a study of one of 
the greatest of human minds, one particularly in need of 
interpretation and elucidation. It is also a study of the 
growth and maturing of the creative imagination at large, 

‘not only because Goethe’s mind may be taken as representa- 
tive, but because the treatment of it is carried to basic levels 
and opens out wide implications. Moreover, the work itself 
is a work of creative criticism, “genial criticism,” as Cole- 
ridge would have called it. In the ordering of the Goethe 
myths and materials it performs that taming of chaos which 
Coleridge said was the function of poets and gods of love, 
the makers and creators (whether the medium is poetry, 
music, criticism, institutions, laws, or personal life). 

There is something more, then, than an academic study 
of the greatest of the German writers by the leading Ger- 
manist in the English-speaking world—for as such Barker 
Fairley is widely regarded in England. It is such a study, 
and warrants detailed and comprehensive review by an 
authoritative German scholar; the fact that it is receiving 
here much more limited treatment by a rank outsider implies 
no disrespect from this journal or the reviewer. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the work is important to others than 
Germanists is associated with some of its outstanding virtues. 

“|, . the connotation that is released when we say the 
word Goethe is far more obscure and enigmatic than it was 
a century ago,” Mr. Fairley can say. No one will be able to 
say it after him. What his study does is to clear up the 
obscurity and the enigma and to make Goethe intelligible— 
to one reader, at least—for the first time. The old careless 
impressions of undirected omniscience, of unruly and 
irresponsible emotion, of unresolved strife between science 
and sentiment, fantasy and sensuousness, Italy and Greece, 
romantic and classical, inner and outer, personal and im- 
personal, give way before an interpretation of them all as 
parts of an organic and developing whole. The soundness 
of the approach appears in the noticeable avoidance of such 
unmeaning and obstructive clichés as the romantic-classical 
opposition and the equally obvious absence of psychological 
jargon. In Part One there is a full look at the early chaos 
of “emotion running rich,” at “the intellectual handicap” 
of an unordered plentitude, nay of a disorderly surfeit of 
spontaneities, at his companions of the Sturm und Drang 
period who did not get through to any high degree of clarity, 
and finally, at Goethe’s own interpretation of himself at this 
period in Dichtung und Wahrheit. Whether all Germanists 
will agree with the view taken in Part One is perhaps 
doubtful, but it is very convincing in itself, and it makes 
Dichtung und Wahrheit—for one reader, at least—slip into 
place as it never has before. 

Part Two deals with the growing interest in science on 
the one hand, and the Charlotte von Stein relation, with its 
pull in the more introspective direction, on the other. This 
leads to an interpretation of the Italian journey. Like the 
move to Weimar, it represents a psychological crisis. From 
then on the maturing, extroverting process becomes clearer, 
the stages of the struggle are marked out. By the bringing 
together of the relevant evidence from letters, poems, con- 
versations reported, diaries, we see the contributing factors, 
and the true and capacious nature of Goethe’s intellectual 
strength—the free, flexible co-ordination of thought and 
feeling in a unified consciousness in which the parts need 
not be at strife, for all are accepted, valuable, participating. 


*A STUDY OF GOETHE: Barker Fairley; Oxford; pp. 280; $4.50. 
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The chapter in which contrast is made with Schiller is most 
illuminating on this central point, and likewise the chapter on 
Faust. The chapters on the nature philosophy and on his 
increasing freedom in the outer world indicate the extent 
of the objectivity growing without the loss of the old inner 
warmth. And the chapter on his later political position 
argues, no less convincingly, that here, too, the tendency 
was away from individual self-absorption to more awareness 
of the external social world also. 

This is a story of a pilgrim’s progress, of the town of 
Mansoul, developing from limited, undisciplined, morbid, 
irrational introspection to an almost unlimited intellectual 
freedom, the crux of. that achievement lying in both a 
theoretical and practical unity of personality, an integration 
that is cause and consequence of the mind set free. The 
implications of such study as this, of how one of the greatest 
of us struggled through self-contradictions to the whole man, 
are surely full of meaning in a world in which the same 
necessity is urgent. In fact, Goethe’s mind might provide a 
definition of all our individual and social needs, and of the 
whole of art itself, as a process from introversion to extro- 
version in which the unity and harmony achieved by the 
parts releases the whole. 

A few words about the writing. I do not refer-only to 
the ease and beauty of an utterly unaffected, a pure, natural 
style, nor even to the grace with which the quotations are 
translated beforehand. Everything in the German is made 
available to readers who do not know the language. I refer 
mainly to the way in which over thirty years of cumulative 
exposure to all the vast materials—the letters alone run to 
fifty volumes—contributes to the sureness of touch. This is 
no bare compilation of external evidence, nor again, any 
mere self-projection. Here are none of the esthetic or moral- 
istic or political or other hobbyhorses with which some 
biographers ride over their poor beaten subjects. The 
relative values of different sorts of evidence—the: familiar, 
in letters, the unconscious revelations in single statements, 
in figures of speech, and the deliberate exposition of views 
in published works—all these are sifted through long and 
close acquaintance. Yet there is not that dangerous identi- 
fication of author with subject that usually means a transfer 
of subject to author. In fact, the mature Goethean com- 
bination of attachment and detachment appears to have been 
achieved. In the unity of the study, in its scientific care- 
fulness as to the evidence weighed and presented (there is 
never the slightest doubt about what is Goethe and what is 
Fairley, documentation being complete) and in the objec- 
tivity both of the broad view and the specific statement, 
this biography of a mind is itself something of a work of 
art. The penultimate sentence is: “Whoever, he said, read 
his works and entered into the spirit of them would find 
that they had given him a certain freedom of mind.” 

Evidently. And this is why A Study of Goethe is an ex- 
perience worth having, apart altogether from whether one 
accepts everything in it or not. Kathleen Coburn. 


BABY AND CHILD CARE 


by BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 
40c postpaid 


An authoritative, illustrated, common-sense guide for 
parents on the care of children from birth to 
adolescence. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


MAN FOR HIMSELF: Erich Fromm; Clarke, Irwin and 
Co. Ltd. (Rinehart and Co.); pp. 254; $3.00. 


The world is growing weary listening to psychologists who 
purport to solve problems which in the main they have shown 
themselves incapable of even formulating. Here however, 
in Dr. Fromm’s Man For Himself, we find a psychologist 
who is alive to the fact that the current conception of “homo 
psychologicus” is just as much an unrealistic construction 
as was the “homo economicus” of classical economics. It is 
unrealistic, and by the same token, unscientific, in that it 
has been fashioned on a narrow and naively mechanistic 
basis and in deliberate disregard of the most salient facts of 
human experience, the normative data of moral judgments. 
It is this sort of conception which has been responsible for the 
interminable nonsense which psychology fabricates when it 
seeks to reduce a moral issue to something else. Thus, says 
Dr. Fromm, psychology has “ignored the fact that human 
personality can not be understood unless we look at man in 
his totality, which includes his need to find an answer to the 
question of the meaning of his existence and to discover 
norms according to which he ought to live.” Because of this 
he makes it his special concern “to show that our knowledge 
of human nature does not lead to ethical relativism but, on 
the contrary, to the conviction that moral norms are based 
upon man’s inherent qualities, and that their violation results 
in mental and emotional disintegration.” In this book then, 
Dr. Fromm conducts a sustained investigation of man’s 
experience of himself with a view to disclosing the actual 
ethical norms which are resident within this experience as 
objective values. Thus, for example, the moral significance 
of character, conscience, authority, freedom, selfishness, love, 
pleasure, faith, and other basic notions, are carefully exam- 
ined. To this task Dr. Fromm brings a wealth of psycho- 
analytical material, but this material is not uncritically 
introduced; it is always tested and appraised in respect of the 
moral content it contains. In this way he seeks to bring 
psychology back once again into fruitful relationship with 
ethics and the value sciences generally, and in so doing he 
reaffirms what ethicists from Plato to Kant have always 
maintained, namely, that every so-called psychological con- 
flict involves in the end a moral problem which can neither 
be denied nor dismissed by any serious student of human 
nature. This book reveals a quality of philosophical culture 
which makes it a rare and important work in its field. 

G. Edison 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM: The Renascence: J. 
W. H. Atkins; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Methuen) ; 
pp. 371; $4.25. 

Professor Atkins sees an unbroken line of development in 
criticism from the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Not only does this perspective 
bring into proper focus the esthetic theory of a writer as 
late as John Milton. It also is of sufficient sweep to reveal 
the gradual but hardy growth of an independent “native” 
approach to letters, a growth with roots too deep in the 
practice of letters to be smothered for long by the later 
superimposition of neo-classical dogma. 

Perhaps the chief merit of the book lies in the author’s 
careful demonstration that the Renascence in England was 
not, as is often supposed, a “preparatory stage for the ac- 
ceptance of neo-classicism,” but was on the contrary a train- 
ing period in empirical habits of mind, and thus of a critical 
temper impatient of formal appeals to ancient authority. 
In establishing this view, Professor Atkins confirms and 
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sharpens the contention of Saintsbury that the critical theory 
of sixteenth century Italian and French classicists made little 
impact on the main Elizabethan movement. The “foreign” 
influence is of earlier brew and is confined mainly to the 
encouragement given by fifteenth century Italian humanists 
to the tendency, mediaeval in origin, to refer literary judg- 
ments to the laws of nature and reason. 

The critic in the English Renascence emerges from these 
pages as a practical student of the cultural needs of his times, 
keenly aware of technical problems to be solved at a moment 
when poetic form and idiom alike were in flux, and anxious 
to justify with eloquence and erudition the high calling of 
poetry in the face of the Puritan and Philistine detractors. 
Evidence is taken from the great Apologias, the endless 
rhetoric books, the many comments on the craft of letters 
by the craftsmen themselves, and also from the theories of 
poetry and the drama implicit in the distinctively original 
art forms of the age. 

Despite its coherence and its clarity the book seems to 
me to suffer from over-compression and from the failure to 
become as philosophical as the subject-matter demands. For 
instance, the persistence of patristic influence on Renascence 
rhetoric while noted is scarcely evaluated. And while the 
scholastic tradition is taken into account, one fears that 
Professor Atkins is another victim of Burckhardt’s deprecia- 
tion of the mediaeval culture. The mediaeval conception of 
poetry as allegory is dismissed as having “only historical 
interest”—a dubious judgment surely, and particularly so 
when Bacon’s play-toy theory of the imagination is solemnly 
considered to be an advance over the esthetic assumptions 
which lie behind the Divine Comedy! 

Professor Atkins seems content to regard the proliferation 
of Renascence esthetic theory as a sign of simple progress. 
He nowhere seems to suspect that despite great and positive 
gains on the technical level’ of criticism, the cultural contra- 
dictions and confusions of the period are paving the way not 
for neo-classicism, to be sure, but for much mightier monsters. 

Malcolm Ross 


WHOM THE GODS LOVE: The story of Evariste Galois: 
Leopold Infeld; McGraw-Hill; pp. 323; $4.00. 


Leopold Infeld, scientist and humanitarian, has written 
a strange and moving story, partly biography and partly 
fiction, a story of the brief, yet eventful life of Evariste 
Galois (1811-1832), one of the greatest mathematicians of 
all times. 

Professor Infeld has put the breath of life into this almost 
legendary character. One feels that the author has endowed 
his hero with much of his own sincerity and his deep and 
abiding love of liberty. With wisdom and sympathy, he 
helps us understand this lonely boy genius, despised and 
persecuted because of his republican ideals. The reader may 
discover with Galois the harmony and beauty of mathematics, 
for here Infeld creates a character that will not easily be 
forgotten. Galois spent many months of his short life in 
prison and it was here that he discovered the new ideas in 
alegbra which were to revolutionize that science. In 1832, 
shortly before his twenty-first birthday, Evariste Galois was 


‘shot in a duel, a legal murder, if such a term can be used— 


for this rash, but courageous lad had no chance at the hands 
of a hired police assassin. 

The attempt to combine fact with fiction tends to make 
this book, in spite of its tender and gripping moments, a 
somewhat uneven work. The afterword clearly distinguishes 
the known facts from the interpolated fiction, so that the 
author at all times plays fairly with the reader. This is just 
what one would expect Leopold Infeld to do. 

Mark G. Cohen 
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FREE TRADE FREE WORLD: Oswald Garrison Villard; 
Robert Schalkenback Foundation; pp. 278; $3.75. 


One thing that recommends Free Trade Free World is 
that it can be read and enjoyed by the amateur in public 
affairs. The author was for many years a journalist, editor, 
owner and publisher of a newspaper and a magazine. He 
knows how to inform the average reader. The book appears 
very promptly in support of the new move toward an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. It is a plea for the removal 
of trade barriers, soon and effectively. Villard makes it pretty 
plain why and how the working man has been taught to fear 
free trade and to tolerate high tariffs for the protection of 
special industries and special interests. He indicates the 
revolution in attitudes of high tariff policies in very recent 
times, which is probably part of the growing sense of world 
community and the limitations of nationalism. Industrialists 
who would thwart social security plans demand economic 
security for their industries. Only 10 per cent of U.S. in- 
dustries are protected by tariffs and these are the industries 
that pay the lowest wages, their average being only just above 
the low for the non-tariff industries which depend mostly 
on international trade. Villard makes the point that abundant 
international trade makes both for high wages and for high 
production and lower prices. Labor has opened its eyes to 
the meaning of “doles” for “needy corporations.” The re- 
versal of American high tariff policy into one of low tariff 
or free trade has come up from the thinking of the working 
people as well as from the investigations of the economic 
research workers. As an introduction to thinking on problems 
of tariff and free trade in contemporary terms, indeed, in 
terms of the hour, this book can be recommended. B.D. 


LIFE OF THE VIRGIN MARY: Rainer Maria Rilke, 
translated by C. F. MacIntyre; University of California 
Press; $3.75. 


The thirteen poems of this cycle are filled with Rilke’s 
warmth and psychological insight. They have nothing to 
do with orthodox religion—in their effect upon the reader, 
at any rate. Rilke treats the Madonna as an excitingly 
human character, yet without depriving her of a halo of 
magic greatness. 

To venture a description of the “contents” of Rilke’s 
poetry would be unforgivable. Rilke is one of the rare poets 
whose lyrics transcend the realm of what seems expressible 
in language in its usual scope. 

His mastery is uncanny. With an unequalled ease and 
adequacy of expression his poetry combines imaginative 
richness, beauty of images, melody, rhythm—plus an in- 
definable flavor which is Rilke’s own; by including—and 
thereby glamorizing—little phrases of the colloquial idiom, 
Rilke achieves a charming casualness. 

Translation of poetry—and of a style such as Rilke’s in 
particular—unavoidably meets with certain limitations. Be- 
cause of the fact that words carry an emotional value to- 
gether with their actual meaning, a translation may be 
literally correct and yet quite inadequate; where the original 
flows with melodious ease, the translated version may sound 
laborious; where the poet may wish to suggest a simile, 
leaving its interpretation to our imagination, the translator 
may be forced to bluntly give the meaning. 

Within these—and other—limitations inherent in any 
translation, Mr. MacIntyre has done an excellent job. He 
has a perfect understanding of the finest nuances of Rilke’s 
poems. He does not attempt to give an English “Ersatz” 
of the original, at least we assume this from the fact that 
original German and English translations are printed on 
facing pages. But by giving a virtually exact translation, 
while recreating as much of the original rhythm and atmo- 
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sphere as possible, he enables the English-speaking lover of 




































poetry to read the original Rilke with increased under- § give 
standing and pleasure. Hanna Spencer. forc 
it s 
WHITHER SOUTH AFRICA?: Douglas G. Wolton; Cen- § was 
tral Books Ltd. (London, England); pp. 155; $3.00. @ had 
Mr. Wolton’s book should rightly be called “Whither the § 't 5 
Bantu?” as it is confined to a study of the social and ™ But 
economic position of the South African native laboring force. @ ‘he. 
The first section, which is broadly illustrated, relies heavily T 
on the standard authors, and adds little to them; in the @ US¥é 
middle chapters some previously unpublished material on the 
Bantu struggle for economic betterment is presented. There THI 
is some valuable historical information on the rise of the 
native labor unions and their attempts to co-operate with the T 
white unions which has not been available in this country @ affai 
except in the reports of Royal Commissions. Mr. Wolton®™ of 2 
presents no adequate analysis of the complex social factors com 
now working themselves out in the Union of South Africa; @ relat 
the strictly Marxist analysis which may be inferred from the™ one. 
tone of the book seems grossly oversimplified. The book falls ® take: 
between two stools: it is neither good political pamphleteer-@ Cath 
ing, which would be desirable on this issue, nor competent # to y 
academic evaluation. The relevant chapters in A. Brady’s® evoly 
Democracy in the Dominions remain the best of the recent Jame 
attempts to sum up the forces involved. Mr. Wolton’s ill-@ over 
thought-out volume is bedevilled with a disjointed literary® after 
style which Mr. Gallacher’s introduction apologizes for but ®@ detai 
cannot excuse. J.H. In 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW: By Henry James; Jonathan °#!ts 
David (John Lehmann Ltd.); pp. 240; $2.00. mee 
IN A GLASS DARKLY: By Sheridan Le Fanu; Jonathan At 
David (John Lehmann Ltd.); pp. 288; $2.00. F 
ON ART AND SOCIALISM: By William Morris; Jonathangy IN ° 
David (John Lehmann Ltd.); pp. 335; $2.50. | 
Now that publishing has become big business, the legi- Th 
timate book is in danger of being crowded out by eroticy the ! 
best-sellers, and the serious reader finds it more and moregg ™€a0 
difficult to buy the kind of book- he wants to see on hisg SPec! 
shelves. Good new books are rare enough at any time, bu “ 
0 





they will always appear somehow or other: it is the keeping ! 
of good old books in print that is more important. A certaingg 198 © 
number of publishing houses, like Random House in i 
Modern Library, have gone in for selling the classics, but 
that does not help—it rather hinders—other classics which 
happen not to be on the curricula of enough universities 
The inaccessibility of the sort of charming and mellowed 
























book that one reads for pleasure rather than instruction con h Th 
stitutes a bad enough problem here and an absurd one it fex br 
England, where the small ration of paper has almost ruined os . 
the reprint trade. Most of what paper there is goes inte we 
new books, and it is probably harder to buy Shakespea mem 
in England right now than Sir Oswald Mosley’s new boa 
on the futility of democracy. One is therefore all the mora THE 
grateful for and appreciative of the Chiltern Library, pub ( 
lished by John Lehmann, which so far contains twelve ex 
cellently chosen titles, including the three listed above, t As 
other novels of Henry James, and two of Mrs. Gaskell becau 
along with her famous life of Charlotte Bronté. NF teade: 
muni: 
A MOUNTAIN BOYHOOD: André Chamson; (trans. b thea 
John Rodker) Jonathan David (John Lehmann Ltd.)@ the de 
pp. 102; $2.00. in as 
The delicate and ephemeral, yet significant, sensations og furthe 
early youth are re-experienced in these five sensitive storieq homog 
in which the author has built up not to a climax but t@ 4nd t 





something in this case of infinitely more value, since cum 
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lative, and not dependent on purple passages. For this reason 
it is a work difficult to describe, though a quotation may 
give some idea of its quality. The boy and a friend had 
forced a white beast from under a rock: “In this erect position 
it seemed huge. . . something human. For that reason it 
was impossible for me to see it as it was. . .”” And when he 
had killed it and found only a handful of ermine: “ ‘Why did 
it seem so tall and fierce? Because it was full of courage. 
But isn’t that what life is!’ ‘I suppose you'll be crying over 
the spiders and scorpions next?’ said Maurice.” 

The translation is competent, intelligently rhythmic, and 
usually clear at first reading. M.RG. 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE: Timothy Pember; Clarke, Irwin 
and Co. (Reynal and Hitchcock); pp. 341; $3.00. 


The setting for this novel which centres around the love 
affair of the grandson of a rich landowner and the daughter 
of = labor journalist, is in an English village. The boy has 
come straight out of a public school background. The girl’s 
relationship to her father is a dependent and complicated 
one. The time is not specified although the action probably 
takes place in the thirties. The changing development of 
Catherine and Harold, the two main characters, is the thread 
to which events are fastened. The intricacies of change 
evolving in the minds of each are expressed with a delicate 
Jamesian agility. An atmosphere of change spreads also 
over the physical descriptions, in the somnolence of village 
afternoons with clocks striking, in the sharp minuteness of 
details seen in a flash. 

In the end the boy Harold takes a job in the local Epsom 
Salts factory and joins a union. The ending however, is left 
loose, opening into further unresolved conflicts within this 
group of people, and the effect of a slowly developing or- 
ganism is maintained. Alice Eedy. 


IN THE OLD OF MY AGE: Tom MacInnis; Ryerson; 
pp. 55; $1.50. 


This is a very unsatisfactory book. The author employs 
the forms of villanelle, cantel and mirelle in a somewhat 
meaningless manner. Special forms can best be used for 
special effects, such as the lyrical form of the sonnet; yet 
here, the only effect that I am able to trace is that of trying 
to obscure poor poetry with stylized form. The painful mix- 
ing of colloquial expression with semi-archaic construction 
is only too obvious, as can be seen in the poem “Infidel.” 


“Believe as I believe, or go to Hell! 
Thus always bigots would bedevil us 
With ideologies contrarious!” 


The author includes a sketch and explanation of the forms 
he uses. Had he made his poems completely archaic with a 
feudalistic flavor, or completely colloquial in such a manner 
that the modern ‘villein’ would want to sing them, his verse 
might have been justified. He has done neither. 

Martin Shubik. 


THE TENDER MEN: Willa Gibbs; Clarke, Irwin and 
Co.; pp. 246; $3.00. 


A short, essentially meretricious novel, interesting chiefly 
because it expounds with some cleverness for the Digest’s 
reader the current American anti-communist line: that com- 
munists are not really people, but hateful supermen whose 
theory and practice is appallingly consistent, and who exploit 
the democratic right to be stupid, sentimental and prejudiced 
in as many ways as there are people in the democracy to 
further their own ends, motivated entirely by concerted, 
homogenized, imperialistic greed. . . If, presently, Russia 
and the United States begin to behave like the Kilkenny 
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cats, Miss Gibbs will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
in her small way she helped to bring it about. 
D. Mosdell. 
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Alexander Miller;. Macmiilan (SCM Press Ltd.); pp. 
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QUISITION: Mary Brearley; Clarke, Irwin and Co.; 
pp. 176; $2.50. 

ARROWS IN THE AIR: Ameriean Association of Uni- 
versity Women (Marin Branch); The Herald Print 
Shop (San Anselmo, Calif.); pp. 32. 

A TRADE UNION ANALYSIS OF TIME STUDY: Wil- 
liam Gomberg and David Dubinsky; Science Research 
Associates (Chicago, Ill.); p, . 243; $6.00. 

CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION: FOR PEACE: William B. 
Lloyd, Jr.; Canadian Forum Book Service (Henry Reg- 
nery Company); pp. 25; 25c 

FACING THE FACTS ABOUJ — ..NCER: Dallas John- 
son; Canadian Forum Boo. Service (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 38); pp. 31; 25ce. 

WHEN YOU GROW OLDER: George Lawton and Max- 
well S. Stewart; Canadian Forum Book Service (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 131); pp. 31; 25c. 

WORLD MINORITY PROBLEMS: James G. Leyburn; 
Canadian Forum Book Servite (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 132); pp. 31; 25c. 

MAKE YOUR TOWN SAFE!: Herbert Yahraes; Canadian 
Forum Book Service (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
133); pp. 31; 25c. 

BUYING YOUR OWN LIFE INSURANCE: Maxwell S. 
Stewart; Canadian Forum Book Service (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 134); pp. 31; 25c. 

BROKEN HOMES: George Thorman; Canadian Forum 
Book Service (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 135); pp. 
51s 208: 

PL ANNING YOUR FAMILY: Herbert Yahraes; Canadian 
Forum Book’ Servcie em Alike Pamphlet No. 
136); pp. 31; 25c. 
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The Reform of the Higher Civil Service 


Labour Movements in Latin America 
by Robert J, Alexander 


Foreign Policy—The Labour Party’s Dilemma 
by Leonard. Woolf with a critical comment 
by W. N. Ewer. Foreword by Harold Laski___ . 





Universities and the Future 
by Quintus 


Trade Unions in a Labour Britain 
by J. B. Jefferys 








Towards a Classless Socie 
by H. D. Hughes, Me. 


What is a Socialised Industry? . 
by Michael Young __ 20 
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